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To You.—Many are now seeking the Lord. Have 
you? If not, will you read this inviting word. How 
gracious is the hour! When Jesus on his journeys 
came near any place, all the region brought all their 
diseased kindred to be healed of Him. He is now 
coming near you. In the especial revelations of His 
saving power he moves through the land. Bring to 
Him your diseased soul, sick, dead even in_ its 
sins, and His life-giving word shall make you 
every whit alive, whole, and happy. Not that He 
is not always present, able and anxious to save, but in 
such hours there is a more vivid consciousness of His 
presence. He then seems to be revealed almost visibly 
among men. His eyes beam winningly on .every 
heart. His voice sounds sweetly in every ear. You 
see Him. You hear Him in that earnest entreaty 
from the pulpit, in that melting prayer for your conver- 
sion, in that persuasive appeal for your return, in that 
pathetic hymn of invitation. Listen. Yield. Be His 
now and forever. It may be the spring-time of your 
life. Let this spring-hour of grace change that season 
into an everlasting spring. Else will it pass on into 
summer drought, and autumn frost, and eternal winter. 
If that hour is passed, and you not yet saved, hasten 
ere all hours of salvation are forever passed. In the 
grave whither thou goest there is no work, no device, 
no room for repentance, no desire to repent. No sigh 
for his lost soul eseaped the rich man’s lips. No tear of 
godly sorrow wet his eye. Ife had made his choice; 
made it in this world; ‘made it in the presence of 
Christ's disciples, of Christ himself. You are doing the 
same. Your fate will be his, if you heed not his exam- 
ple. Come, then, to the Saviour. Cast away all your 
beggarly rags of self-confidence, of skeptical pride, of 
worldly desire, of procrastination. 

Hasten to His feet, Ilis arms, His heart. He will 
change these beggarly garments to robes of grace, will 
give you truth in the inward parts, and in the hid- 
den parts make you to know wisdom. He will give you 
real reason, real joy, real reliance for their false and 
fatal counterparts. You must decide soon. You are 
deciding now. If you delay, it is decision; if you de- 
cline, it is decision ; as much and as fixed as if you sur- 
render your heart to Him. You are electing Christ or 
Satan, Heaven or Hell. Which? 

This word which you are now reading is written for 
you. Asyou read it hearthe voice of God, the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Ghost speaking in your soul, and 
saying, ‘‘Son, give me thine heart, ‘‘ Daughter, I say 
unto thee arise ;” and as you hear respond instantly, 
cheerfully, resolutely, ‘‘1 will arise and go unto my 
Father.” Then you shall-experience the blessedness of 
His salvation; an experience that bringeth life and joy 
and knowledge without bound, without end, ‘Come, 
unto Me and I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be my sons and my daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 





An ApvaNnce Movement. —The friends of Tem- 
perance in this State are arranging to hold a Conven- 
tion to consider the political duties connected with this 
great reform. The present Legislature is, professedly, 
and so far as national politics are concerned, truly Re- 
publican. Yet it is annulling every restriction on 


the most prolific source of misery, taxation, pauperism 
and crime in the State. The party in its official conven- 
tion, last fall, ignored this question, and in its mode of 
expressing this indifference actually committed itself 
to the enemies of Temperance. Such a course of action 
lays on this great body of its supporters new obliga- 
tions. How far does allegiance to their party demand 
them to go? Shall they sacrifice their first duty as 
citizens of their State to those that the nation demands 
of them? Or shall they require their party, of which 
they form, by the confession of their opponents, the 
large majority, to recognize and obey their will? All 
Prohibitionists rely on moral ideas, All their work is 
based upon it. But they also believe that the moral 
work cannot be carried forward separate from the 
legal. To secure this they must consecrate their ballot 
to this cause as they have to the kindred reform—the 
prohibition of slavery. What will be the immediate 
result of this movement is uncertain. A full show of 
strength and determination may, as it ought, compel 
the Republican managers to abandon their policy of neu- 
trality, which is of the British sort, and only helps their 
enemies, or it will inevitably develop into an indepen- 
dent movement, that will not cease its labors till it has 
redeemed the State, and placed it by the decisive vote 
of the people permanently on the side of Prohibition. 
We care nothing for parties, save as ends to the victory 
of the right. Every party that ever arose in America 
had at the beginning some excellent motives, Federal 
and Republican, Whig and Democratic, Know Nothing 
and Workingmen. But every party, so far, has become 
corrupted, lost its original virtue, and nearly all have 
perished. So will it be with the Republican party, if it 
leagues itself with the devil of rum. Let every lover 
of his country, every lover of his fellow-man, every 
lover of that which is really deserving in the political 
organization with which he is associated, interest him- 
self in this Convention. It will be one of the most im- 
portant ever held inthis country. Give it your prayer- 
ful and earnest support. 


THE CENTENARY RETURNS are nearly completed. 
Rev. Mr. Hoyt gives the report from all the Confer- 
ences but the Central Illinois, Detroit, East Genesee 
and Minnesota, while those of Philadelphia and Michi- 
gan are incomplete. It amounts to $8,241,435.17. 
Wonderful is this result. No church charity ever ap- 
proached it. And yet there were probably other mil- 
lions given that were directly due to the Centenary, of 
which no account is rendered. Many societies, not 
here reported, paid off their debtg, bought parsonages, 
built churches, improved their property under the stim- 
ulus of the year, that did not send up any record of 
their benefactions. Not less than ten millions of money 
went into the Lord’s treasury as the Centenary gift of 
the church. May it not cease this good work, but so 
abound in this grace that at the next Centennial its tes- 
timonial shall be one hundred millions. 





No Dancer.—tThe bitter assaults of our present Pres- 
ident on his successor have caused the latter to utter this 
declaration : 


And now, Mr. President, when my honor as a soldier and 
integrity as a man have been so violently assailed, don me 
for saying that I can but regard this whole matter, from begin- 
ning to end, as an attempt to involve me in the resistance 
of law for which you hesitated to ime the resp ibility, in 
order thus to destroy my character before the country. 


Gen. Grant need have no fear. His course from the 
beginning has been marked with rare sagacity and 
rarer adhesion to principle. In these letters he shows 
not only that he did not agree to resist Mr.Stanton’s re- 
moval, or to resign in season to allow the President to 
appoint one who would, but that he could not have 
done so. The former would have been in violation of 
law, and the latter would have allowed him to put one 
of his tools in the office to the damage of the work of 
reconstruction, to prevent which was his sole reason for 
taking the-office at the first. He well says: 

From our conversation, and my written protest of August 1, 
1867, against the removal of Mr. Stanton, you must have known 
that my greatest objection to his removal was the fear that 


some one would be appointed In his stead who would, by oppo- 
sition to the laws relating to the restoration of the Southern 








States to their proper relation to the government, embarrass 
the army in the performance of the dutles especially imposed 








upon it by the laws, and that it was to prevent such an ap- 
agp that I accepted the appointment of Secretary of 

ar ad interim, and not for the purpose of enabling you to 
get rid of Mr. Stanton by m withholding it from him, i. oppo- 
sition to the law, or not doing so myself, surrender to one 
who, as the statement and assumptions in your communicatian 
plainly indicate, was sought. 


So far from these assaults, backed up even if they be by 
the equally mendacious assertions of the President's 
tools, ‘‘ destroying” his ‘‘character before the coun- 
try,” they only make it shine the clearer. The General 
will come out of this, as out of all his previous battles, 
the serene, unquestioned victor, whom all the people 
will delight to honor. Let him but keep himself from 
temptation and become the servant of Christ, and only 
our first General and President will equal him in the 
popular favor and national immortality. 





Ovr Liquor LEGISLATURE has broken its unity. It 
could rush through bills repealing the State Constabu- 
lary and the Jury laws. It could introduce a License 
Law bill, but there’s the rub. Nobody can agree upon 
it. A dozen amendments are already offered, and not 
fifty votes, it is said, could it get in the House. And 
yet it is as good as any bill that can be framed. It puts 
the licensing power in the hands of the Selectmen or 
Mayor and Aldermen, requires of the applicants a good 
fee, and, what is more difficult, good moral character, 
this being a thing which, like Bird o’ Freedom Sawin's 
pledge, 

“They never ‘gin’ nor took.” 

But the Free Rumites are afraid of these town and city 
governments. The Journal wants a Board of Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor, who shall issue 
licenses to applicants, giving these authorities a veto 
power over appointments, if individyally objectionable. 
This is the cunningest scheme yet broached. It stops 
all local agitation at the polls to elect Prohibitory Se- 
lectmen, prevents the prevention of licensing any, and 
requires the local authorities to arraign the applicant as 
an unworthy citizen, if they would keep their town free 
from open grogshops. That paper thinks city and 
country have different needs; a common, but most un- 
true statement. Their needs and nature are the same, 
except that the city requires greater restraint, as it has 
greater temptations. Proceed, Messieurs, with your 
bill! Make it as crafty and careful as possible. It 
shall not fetter forever the cause of morals. Like the 
Philistine’s withes will be your godless bands when the 
Spirit of the Lord comes again, as come it will, on the, 
bound Sampson of the popular vote, 


“God's mighty champion, aene 
i 


above compare, 
Whose drink is only from the 


quid brook.” 





BaRrBARISM.—Connecticut is worse to-day than when 
the Pequods inhabited it; for they never treated guests 
discourteously. The papers say that Frederick Doug- 
lass, a greater man than dwells upon her soil, lately 
visited Meriden to lecture, and the landlord of the hotel 
where he stopped informed him that the boarders re- 
fused to eat with him, and he must have his meals 
served up in his room. These petty creatures, who 
are unworthy to serve Mr. Douglass, thus lift up their 
heel against him. And why? Because he is only three 
fourths white? Shame on Meriden! Where were the 
lecture committee? Why did they not receive him into 
their houses? Where was the distinguished Methodist, 
a candidate for Governor atthe late Convention? What 
an opportunity he had from his high estate of wealth 
and honor to rebuke this contemptible contempt. Mr. 
Douglass ought to have left the city at once. he dust 
of his feet should have been shaken off at such inhospi- 
tality. But vile as this is, there is a sign of improve- 
ment even in Connecticut. When Sojourner Truth lec- 
tured there several years ago, she could not find a fam- 
ily willing to receive her, even at a separate table. So 
at her meeting in the evening, she began: ‘* When the 
angel Gabriel is sent on a mission from heaven to Con- 
necticut, I hope he will come in the summer. Why 
so, do you ask? Because, since nobody would receive 
him into their houses, he would have to lodge in the 
fields, and that would not be very comfortable in the 
winter.” The dear olg State has advanced a little. Its 
people would now allow Gabriel a room, though they 
may not eat with him. When will it treat the messengers 
and men of God after their desert, and obey the injunc- 
tion, ‘* Honor to whom honor is due?” There is much 





need of the best sort of Methodism and Puritapism tn 
that State yet. 
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‘TO-DAY | MUST ABIDE AT THY HOUSE.” 
Yea, enter in, thou gracious Guest, 
Lowly and poor my home; 
Yet where thy welcome footsteps rest, _ } 
Riches and beauty come. | 
Fairer than sheen of palace walls, | 
The radiance of thy presence falls. 
For thee my humble. board I spread; 
Scanty and mean my fare; 
But where thy smiles of love are shed, 
Are viands rich and rare. 
My bread becomes as manna fine, 
And water turns to choicest wine. 


No treasures rare and strange have I 

My peerless Guest to show; 

Yet purest pearls around me lie, 

And priceless jewels glow; 
Entranced, I view the wondrous store 
That entered with thee at my door, 

I scarce may dare, with speech of mine 

Thy answering words to win, 

But when wy glance is raised to thine, 

Thou readest all within; 

And strains flow forth so pure and sweet, 
I sit in rapture at thy feet. 


How can I hope to please my Guest? 
To serve is all I try; 

Yet when, to do some mild behest, 
On eager wing I fly, 

And haste again to meet thy smile, 

How radiant has it grown the while! 


Happy, indeed, the roof wherein 
My Lord this day doth rest, 
More happy, if it might but win 

Him for a constant guest. 
Lord, in the heart I open wide, 
Enter, and evermore abide. 





POSITIVE RELIGION, 
BY REY. EF. 0. HAVEN, D.D. 

Scientific men have much to say in these days about 
positive science. Science, they mean, stripped of the 
artificial foliage and trappings with which it has been 
decked and deformed and almost smothered. Before 
they can get at the truth, they mast remove vast piles 
of rubbish. Some of itis not only foul, making volumi- 
nous clouds of dust, but also timbers, bolted and riveted 
together, and stones so cemented, and withal so beau- 
tiful, as to require not only strength but boldness to 
knock it in pieces. Still, admiring spectators say, Let 
the good work go on. 

So philosophers talk about the positive philosophy, 
and fancy that theyeean find it. 

Now, in like manner, there is a positive religion. 
The three are friends—not one, but so united that neither 
will be perfect without the others. <A scientific man 
without religion is a mere earth-worm, unconscious of 
the existence ofthe heavens above him. A philosopher 
without religion is a mere dreamer, writing his lueubra- 
tions on the sand, which the winds and tides will soon 
sweep away. An ignorant Christian, though his own 
soul is saved, is yet often the victim of superstition and 
error. 

There isa positive religion—the same everywhere and 
always, the essential thing, belonging to all of God's 
children, seen by him, perhaps in its fullness appre- 
ciated by no human intellect. 

One essential element of it is, possibility to all. That 
God has created any human beings for whom, or placed 
any in circumstances where, tLe positive religion is im- 
possible, is repugnant to our sense of justice, and con- 
trary to the spirit of the Bible. Divine wisdom and 
goodness have indeed subjected men to ignorance, ven- 
omous beasts and pestilential miasmas, but the effects 
of these are superficial not radical. Even bodily death 
isnot an eternal evil. But to suppose that any are 
fatally debarred from the positive religion, by their 
Creator, or by the sins of their human progenitors, is 
opposed to our sense of right, and denied in the word 
of God. 

Positive religion is in the heart. Christ first an- 
nounced this great truth. It isnot in ceremony. None 
but fetichists can believe so superstitious a notion. 
Within the mystic machinery of the soul the positive re- 
ligion finds its home. 

Positive religion shows itself in different forms. In 
essence the religion of Abel and Enoch, of Melchizedek 
and Abraham, of Moses and David, and of Paul and 
modern Christians, was and is the same. But how dif- 
ferent its manifestations! In the one, showing itself in 
anticipatory burnt-offerings, and uncertain longings ; in 
the other in a definite recognition of the atonement 
made by the suffering Christ, and in a joyous hope of 
immortality founded on an accomplished resurrection. 
How pompous and gorgeous and minute the Israelitish 
ceremonial! How simple a modern prayer meeting! 
But the religion is the same, 

How imperfect even the morality of some of the 
ancient saints! How strict and spiritual now the law 


| can be sure that all his intellectual notions are right. 
| monly called sincerity. 
| he is more than playing. But a thorough, conscientious 


| Sincerity is an inseparable element of the positive relig- 
| ion. 





of love! 


Who shall say that beneath the bewildering and cor- 
rupt forms of heathenism, ancient and modern, God has 
not seen pure worshipers, possessed of the positive re- 
ligion? ‘*The Lord looketh at the heart.” No man 


Positive religion embraces more than what is com- 
Criminals often make them- 
selves sincere by self-imposed sophistry. A man may 
play a part so well as to convince himself at last that 


Its chief element is Love. God has.so made man 
that he instinctively feels the nobility of love. Love, in 
God, seeks the good of man. Love, in man, seeks to 
honor God, and to bless man. 

Christianity is the positive religion developed and dis- 
played. Positive religion never starts off in the world 
perfect and full grown. It never starts off in any 
human being fully developed. It grows, and is there- 
fore perfectible. Heathen superstitions covered the 
heavens with murky angry clouds, and ;ositive religion 
could no more thrive under them than vegetation in an 
Arctic winter. The germs may have been there, and 
God may have preserved the vitality of such as strove 
to live. Judaism was the sun rising on a foggy morn- 
ing behind a bank of clouds. Christianity is the sun, 
now well advanced, chasing the clouds away, and many 
a mountain and lake and ocean and tree and flower is 
beginning to shine with its brightness, and ere long the 
whole world will reflect the smile of God. 

A field of wheat that had never been ploughed, hard al- 
mostas a brick, though there were an abundance of seed, 
and actually rooted, would present a very sorry appear- 
ance. The stalks are puny, and perhaps there is not a 
single well-rounded berry. Such is the positive religion 
outside of Christianity. Look now at the field well culti- 
vated, breast-high, wavingin the breeze, and laden with 
corn, The peach in its native state is a hard seed coy- 
ered with a shriveled bitter skin,. but when cultivated, 
how large and beautiful and luscious ! 

There are forces in Christianity that the world longs 
for, as the parched desert pants for rain. Atonement, 
merey, regeneration, sanctification, these are the primal 
powers which ‘the whole creation groaning and trav- 
ailing together in pain,” unconsciously and in agony, is 
crying for. Under these, the positive religion, God- 
created, expands into a beauty, alas, too seldom seen, 
but which when perfected, will change this world into 
an orchard and a garden. 





A TALK WITH GIRLS. 
WHAT DO YOU INTEND TO 
BY FRANCES EF. WILLARD. 

Not you, Jonathan—not you, Frederic. ‘* Line upon 
line, precept upon precept” have had their perfect 
work in youth of your pretensions. Fortunate it is for 
you that so soon after your appearance upon that ‘‘ stage 
of life,"—concerning which so much sage talk is heard,— 
some part has been assigned you in the great play ; for- 
tunate that if you are but spectators you are thus from 
choice, and not because the idler’s lot is thrust upon 
you. So away with you active young fellows, I am far 
too unassuming to administer reproof or doctrine to 
persons of great expectations. 

But with you, my dear girls, Nancy and Adelaide,— 
sisters to the aspiring*young gentlemen who have just 
left us, I would fain have the friendliest of friendly 
talks, here in the bright beginning of the young and 
hopeful year. Let it commend me to your confidence 
that I have gladly given my active years to girls like 
you, and to your sympathy that I have but one decade's 
experience beyond the bounds of girlhood. 

Well, you and I have had the usual ‘ train of thought” 
on New Year's eve, propelled by the engine of contri- 
tion along the track of good resolves. That is, we 
who are of reflective mind achieved this journey—as 
our diaries, ‘‘ confessionals of Protestant maidenhood "— 
can testify. The girls who danced giddily over the 
bound between the hours of twelve and one on New 
Year's eve and morning did not hear or heed the ser 
mon of the midnight bell, the eloquent appeal of the 
sinless, new-born year. 

Ah, well! perhaps it doesn’t matter whether we ‘‘ make 
resolves” or not; perhaps the merry, thoughtless ones 
reap as good fruit as we, with all our vain regrets, and 
pledges given, like Indian gifts only to be recalled. One 
is tempted to this conclusion—false as it is—when year 
by year sweeps on, bearing no such record of achievement 
as we had solemnly declared our lives should show, 
but leaves us drifting aimlessly instead, like ocean 
weeds. Let us, however, wisely banish this melancholy 
notion, once for all: 


“ And let us hope some good is wrought 
Beyond self satisfaction, 
When we are onl good in thought, 
How e’er we fail in action,” 


RE? 





And yet, I show unto you a more excellent way; I 








seek it for myself. ‘‘ It is the object of supreme choice 
that determines character.” Think of these words. 
You have seldom, or never, pondered others more 
weighty. In view of their lesson let me ask the ques- 
tion which gives a name to my first talk with you: 
‘** What do you intend to be?” 

Stop reading for a while just here, I pray you. Lay 
down the dear, old family paper, and in the silence of 
your conscience and your consciousness,—where no 
curious ear may listen, nor prying eye may watch— 
answer the question if you have an answer ready, seek 
for one, if you have not. , 

Ah, my dear girls, ‘‘one cannot so readily decide a 
question so momentous,” you make answer, adding, 
half-blushing, ‘‘ and one so new!” Charming, indeed, 
is your frankness—one of your cardinal virtues,—but 
pitiful, indeed, is your confession. It will do, perhaps, 
for dreamy clouds, romantic zephyrs, or brilliant- 
feathered humming-birds not to know where they are 
going, or why they go, though I doubt if ignorance so 
profound is really theirs; but for strong-winged ships of 
commerce, for firm flowing rivers, for rational and ac- 
countable souls,—it will not do. 

‘* Well,” interposes spirited Nancy, ‘if you must 
know, I intend to be—married !” 

Sensibly, but evasively spoken, mischievous young 
person! I am too good a friend to you not to hope, out 
of a sincere heart, that you may execute most satisfac- 
torily the cherished plan tvhich you so artlessly avow. 
The purposes of God, written upon the inmost nature 
of our race, none would gladly see frustrated, save 
crude misanthropists or badly-balaneed political re- 
formers. It is not wise to take up arms against an or- 
dinance which symbolizes much that is holiest in earth, 
and heaven. To be married,—in the true and: rare 
sense which you, thoughtless young things, so general- 
ly forget when you fall to calculating the chances for a 
settlement—is the fortunate event in the life of man 
and woman—equally. But there is much of which you 
do not think which must be true of your character and 
your achievement ere this is possible : 

*“ And then, we Women may not choose our lot.” 

Thousands of us must miss forever from our lives the 
qualities, the interests which only can complement 
our own; must pass through that brief stage in our im- 
mortal march which has the cradle at one end, the 
grave at the other, without that helping hand, so 
strong and tender, which nature meant in her benefi- 
cence should come between us and the rough world 
outside. Let us face the fact bravely, cheerfully, even ; 
not with unlovely hardness of resolve, not with scorn- 
ful obliviousness, but in a quiet and womanly way,— 
as they most surely will who learn true equanimity of 
soul. And remember, not all who marry,—possibly 
not many, so rude the wrench of sin on the kindest plan 
of God,—know what it would be to fulfill a happy des- 
tiny in married life, more than do we. So, after all, 
the answer you have made me, is not decisive of the 
case in hand, as you are far too bright not to have seen. 

“ Well then, what would you more?” you penitently 
ask, 

Still to our thought recurs the question so significant— 
which let those spurn who dare—what will you be? 

What will you be? 

Men know, from earliest boyhood, that this is with 
them the practical question of life. You cannot talk 
with any four-year-old of your acquaintance, who will 
not find his chief delight in themes relating to the activ- 
ities of that magical, eagerly-longed-for time ‘‘ when I 
shall be a man;” striking against each other, mean- 
while, his red-topped boots, significant though unroman- 
tic emblems of his favorite thought. 

The boy’s friends, particularly his father, uncles and 
older brothers, make the boy’s future the chief topic 
of their talks with him, beginning before he understands 
a single word to serve up speeches in a style like this: 
‘Bobby was goin’ to be pa’s little man—so ‘e was! 
Goin’ té be a big, strong fellow,—drive the horses, go 
to college, be president, like enough! Ha! ha! Bobby 
pull whisker? Yes, he says, I'l show you I’se got 
a mind of my own—ZJ has!” 

You've all heard that, over and over again. But who 
ever planned any hard work or predicted any well- 
earned success for you and me, when we were the 
quiet, easy-to-be-entreated little things who hid behind 
mamma’s apron, with finger in mouth, when visitors 
appeared? Not any body, to be sure. And yet, would 
it have done us any harm? Would it have made pretty 
girls less attractive, or plain girls more uninteresting to 
feel from early childhood that ‘when they were wo- 
men,” demands urgent and inspiring would be made 
upon them, duties definite and weighty would be theirs? 
Would it have brought within a circle narrower than at 
present the talk to which young women give them- 
selves when they meet by twos or threes or dozens? 
Would wider and loftier ambitions make them careless 
of their personal appearance, indifferent to the thousand 
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graces of behaviour which now so pleasantly commend 
them to everybody's admiration and good-will? By 
no means. How can any thoughtful, candid mind fear 
this? Let the deep instincts of otir kind teach us how 
false is such a supposition. Who from all ages have 
been,—as a matter of course, for the same reason that 
they breathed,—the tasteful and the graceful portion of 
humanity? Ask that question at the Court of Solomon, 
of Cesar, of Napoleon IIL.; ask it in Alpine hut, New 
England cottage, or Italian villa; ever and everywhere 
comes this answer: womankind. True, history has her 
illustrations, emphasized in commion life, of women 
whe did not fulfill, or, perhays even approximate the 
true idea of what is feminine in manner, and in taste. 
These are, however, as can be shown, cases exception- 
al, and by no means peculiar to those who manifest a 
love for occupations unique among their sex. 

My dear girls, be not alarmed! I am no advocate of 
'* women’s rights” in the common application of that 
term—the one at which your brothet's say harsh things, 
and you raise the sympathetic eyebrow of well-bred 
contempt. I have no argument to make concerning 
‘“ women's sphere,” nor tirade against man’s exactions. 
Sorty indeed should I be to think that I had ever coun- 
seled pupil or young friend of mine to that which from 
its daring, or its eccentricity would render her obnox- 
ious to the stern criticism of any honest-hearted, liberal- 
minded person of her acquaintance, Nay, I will put 
the word gentleman in place of ‘person,’ in that 
sentence, That, surely, should be satisfactory ? 

Let no timid but sincere young heart be dampened in 
its ardor to be and do, by groundless fears that any 
work, begun continued and finished in a quiet and 
reasonable way, will rouse the adverse judgment of the 
kind and candid anywhere. As for the other people, do 
not mind about them, it is not worth your while. 

What, then, are the aptitudes with which our Su- 
preme Friend and Benefactor has endowed you? What 
is that thing which you can do as others cannot do 
it? or which you can do, best of all things? What 
are those preferences which move your brain, or 
heart, or hand, niost strongly and delightfully? Con- 
sider your enthusiasms—your truest, and your best? 
What possibility of your soul makes your eye flash, even 
brightens it with tears, in your most honest and most 
earnest hours? Or, to sum up these queries in one 
more comprehensive and significant than all the rest,— 
What gives your nature—yours—its truest and its 
highest self-expression? The question is most personal 
I confess! It is not, “* What do others say! What have 
you been taught you ought to think "—but What do 
you intuitively know? That is your work—that is the 
‘Call of God” to which the soul responds—if we per- 
mit. ‘* Woe is me if I preach not this good news.” 

It is popular to talk of ‘‘ many-sided culture;* of 

building over against the waste places of one’s nature, 
and leaving the strong places to take care of them- 
selves; but let us prudently remember that while this is 
doing, the whole structure may, quite likely, tumble 
into that depth profound where there is neither work, 
knowledge nor device. ‘‘ Earth's little while ” is quite 
too brief for doing very many valuable things. Spec- 
ialties must characterize the most of us if we would 
help in Christ's own work—in bringing to the greatest 
number, the greatest good. We must each give our 
best thought—crystallized into a gem, or wrought in 
Jumblest fabric, and let it plead for our sincerity and 
faith, with all whose path it cheers. These sweet and 
sacred ministries of Home will some day claim the most 
of you, dear Girls, who read these friendly lines ; for 
others, there is other work, with rich reward,—for all 
there is a noble motto—one which inspired both great 
and lowly minds, ages ago—a motto of the Greeks: 
‘* decording to your power.” 





- METHODISM, A NEW INSTAURATION, 


; A new volume of Bishop Clarke's setmons is now 
is passing through the press. In size it will be a 
companion for “ Man all Immortal.” Among the sub- 
Jects of the sermons are, ‘* Methodism, a Divine Instau- 
ration,” M33sion and Work of American Methodism,” 
“ Incutficiency of Moral Virtue,” ‘Conditions of Dis- 
cipleship,” ‘* On Revivals of Religion,” “ Faith in God,” 
‘The Supreme Affection,” ‘The Problem of Human 
Life,” ‘* The Uneertainty of Life Justified,” «‘ Redemp- 
tion by the Blood Christ,” ‘‘The Cross of Christ,” 
‘* The Able Minister of the New Testament,” &c. 

The following extracts from advance sheets are taken 
from his Centenary Sermon on Methodism,” and will 
give some token of its excellence. 

Tee Christian Church commenced its aggressive 
m2... poninoontal baptism of the Spirit of God 
sent down upon the wondering disciples, arming tham 
with unwonted power, and filling the minds of the mub- 
titudes with astonishment at the rich display of heaven- 
Iy grace. 


And from that time till the present true re- | 


ligion has wiade its advancement in the world, not by a 
progress uniform and equable; but by revolution aud 
reformation. As we look back along thie lapse of cen- 
turies, our eye is, here and there, arrested by the won- 
derful manifestations of spiritual warmth which burst 
_— tlte Werld in times of darkness and spiritual de- 
clension. They filled the minds of men with wonder ; 
they awoke multitudes froni tlie lethargy of spiritual 
death to the life that is immortal; the¥ lifted wp the 
great heart of the Church into a purer life, opetied flew 
and brighter visions to her faith, and led her forth into 
broader ficlds of toil and success; they are the great 
headlands in the history of the church, marking the 
successive stages of her progtess in the earth, Such an 
era was the founding of } fethodism. 


LAY PREACHING: 


Mr. Wesley is standing almost alone, Socitties are 
multiplying in every part of the kingdom, and lotidly 
call for the ministry of the Word. He is ‘ready to 
faint.” There is ‘net a clergyman willing to help 
him.” It had never entered into lis thoughs that a man 
might preach without a University educatioii ot #n epis- 
copal ordination. No wonder he was “ ready to faint.’ 
The sheep of the flock were scattered abroad upon the 
mountains with nid sliepherd to lead them. Just then 
the news reaches him, as he moves forward in his cease- 
less, tireless rounds, that Thomas Maxfield, a liy-helper, 
has commenced preaching in London. Shocked at such 
an innovation upon order and propriety, he hastens to 
London that he may at once and forever silence the 
ro layman, and put a stop to such an irreg- 
ularity before it should gain foothold in his societies. 
Here his noble mother, not less respectful of church or- 
der than himself, confronts him. ‘‘ John," sald she, ‘* take 
care what you do with respect to that young man, for 
he is as surely called of God to preach as you are. Ex- 
amine what have been the fruits of his pteaching, and 
hear also yourself.” Wesley heard, was convinced, aid 
lay preaching—*‘ without which,” as Isaac Taylor says, 
‘there could have been no Methodism ”—became one 
of the mighty agencies of the Methodistic revival, both 
in England and America. This was the last antagonis- 
tic impulse that separated Methodism forever from the 
Established Church, and left it untrammeled to carry 
forward the great ntission God had given it. - Thomas 
Maxfield was the forerunner of such men as Nelson, 
and Olivers, and Walsh, and Ouseley, and others—a 
thundering legion—who, braving untold perils from 
devils and from men, went forth winning victories for 
the cross everywhere, 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AN ABIDING POWER. 


It seems to have been taken for granted that such a 
divine energy can, in the nature of things, be only 
transitory; and must soon spend its force. But where- 
fore? Is not the Holy Spirit an abiding power in the 
Godhead? Are the dry forttiulas of dovirine ntore 
during than God? Have they more pow ’ 
Nay, divest the purest doctrines of the accompanying 
energy of the Holy Ghost, and what are they But sap- 
less vines that can ptoduce no fruit? Whatever energy 
the Church has displayed in auy age ef the world and 
in any place, it has been by the quickening power of the 
Holy Ghost. And when that ee ey power is lost, 
or = in stich meastire as it is lost, the Church becomes 
enfeebled in her spiritual life, atid is compelled to fall 
back upon the liumian agencies with which she is pos- 
sessed. Such agencies are valuable in themselves ; they 
have accomplished much for humanity and for God; 
but they can never answer as a substitute for that Di- 
vine Spirit—the bequest of the blessed Redeemer to his 
disciples, and of higher moment to the church than 
even His own personal presetice. 2 

Tell us not, then, that the Methodistic movement, 
because it was an inspiration from Heaven, must there- 
fore be short-lived, limited to a few years in its dura- 
tion, and then sink into comparative insignificance. Is 
God weary? Can the residue of the Spirit be exhaust- 
ed? Nay, our faith may fail; the church in consequence 
may become weak ; but the Holy Spirit knows no wea- 
riness, no abatement of power! It is one of the most 
permanent and abiding agencies of salvation in the 
world! And the soul that grasps it, anywhere and 
everywhere, is filled with immortal light, and endowed 
with immortal power ! 





THE ILLUMINATED VALLEY. 
BY REV. E. A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 


Not quite two months ago, a slight pain seized me on 
the left side, which soon became acute. For a week, it 
held me with resolute and unrelenting grasp. Now it 
is baffled a little and retreats, but only to return with 
increased violence, and to come, each time, a little 
nearer the heart. Finally, it plants itself like a death- 
pang in the very citadel of life, and the conflict is 
active and most agonizing. For long hours the strug- 
gle went on, and aid not know which would prevail. 
At length, under the direction of the Great Physician. 
and by the skill of his students, the life-forces began to 

revail, and the king of terrors to retire. Ever since, 

e has continued to be pushed back, with his grim 
troop of aches and ills, until now they are nearly all out 
of sight. ‘ 

On reflection, my first thought concerning these an- 
cient marauders, at their departure, is, that I owe them 
no grudge. We are on friendly terms. Nay, more; | 
feel myself under special obligations to them. True, 


they battered ‘‘the earthly house of this tabernacle.” 
They shook the beams and braces, and loosened some 


of the boards. But what matters that, since through 
the chinks made in this, I caught a cheering sight of 
that other house—‘‘a building of God eternal in the 
heavens,” which I hope soon;to inhabit ! 

Sure I am, that they did for me the work of allies, 





and not of adversaries; that, though rough and frown- 
ing, they were friends—angels of mercy sent to bring 
meé out into the wilderness that God might speak to my 
heart. 1 shall weicome them when it pleases their mas- 
ter to bid them return, for I know them better now. 

Another thought occurs to me which had been com- 
paratively a stranger :—how many of our dest things 
we learn in sickness! To me it was a new school of 
theology, or rather » higher, or more illustrative de- 
partment of the old. [ did not know how strong the 
artis are, which Christ puts around his sick and suffer- 
ing disciples, until I felt myself ery | into them for 
support; how tender is the bosom of the Infinite Love, 
till there was nothing else for me to lean upon. 

I had no idea how, or What Christ suffered for me, till 
I came to what seemed the agonies of death. And yet, 
how little do I now know, how little can any believer, 
escaping, as he does, ‘‘the sting of death,” know of 
that peculiar soul-agony which he endured—of that cup 
hick he drank when the sins of the world were laid 
upon hint. 

“ Man ne’er can kiiow what that sad cup contained ; 
Yet welcome, preciows ¢an his Spirit make 
My little drop of suffering for His sake.” 

How sttange! Ie that had kept every iota of the 
law, ina goyethiment of infinite equity, stands before 
the law asa defaulter! The only spotless and Holy One 
suffers as a malefactor! He that knew no sin bears the 
sitis of many! What explains thig paradox? Propitia- 
tion, ransoiii: ‘*He gave himself a ransom ”—antilu- 
tron. This, just this; and nothing less, it is, that the 
sick and fainting saint feels the need of—knows that he 
cannot do without, when all his sins and God's holy Jaw 
meet him near the border-line of time and eternity. To 
him, speculation is nothing here; poetic morality, noth- 
ing; the blood of Christ is all. ‘‘I cannot atone for 
my sins,” he says; ‘*I cannot excuse or evade them; 
but Christ has done all I need; is all I want.” 

* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

I understand, #3 never before, how the Master was 
made “ perfect through suffering,” and what a wonder- 
ful mission suffering has accomplished, and is accom- 
peer 3 the church. I suffer, but Christ knows what 
s best fot me, and Lam content. I suffer, but Christian 
suffering comes by the angels out of heaven, as God's 
‘“‘ healing medicines.” I suffer, but Christ has suffered 
before itie, tid for me. Then, I welcome suffering, I 
as glory in tribulation,” 

here is nothing more illustrative of the great Chris- 
tlan doctrines than sickness. I had not a doubt before 
of their truth or their power of sweet consolation. But 
I liave now some evidences which grammars and lexi- 
cons and jeetates do not furnish, and which could come 
to me through no ¢xperienee but my own. When I 
seemed entering ‘‘ the valley of the shadow of death,” 
I did not fear any evil, as 1 had sometimes thought I 
might. It was not dreary and cold, as the poets de- 
seribe it, atid there was no darkness there—hardly a 
« ghiadow,” so pure, so peaceful was the light that il- 
lumined it—light from the face of Him who once passed 
through it in my behalf—light that shone within, and 
beyond, as well as around—light, without which, O how 
dark ! 
Death! What is it to one who hates sin, and trusts in 
Christ, but the golden key of eternity, the gateway to 
heaven, the vestibule of glory. Shall such an ene trem- 
ble to see this key opening the gate into glory just be- 
fore him? shrink from being born, to-day, into a blessed 
immortality ? 
I have sometimes felt that, if a Palestine Department 
were practicable in connection with our theological sem- 
inaries, in Which the students could study the Bible in 
the Bible lands, it trould give them a thousand new 
ideas and shades of thought, which can be secured in no 
other way. I have now a similar feeling in regard to 
a Department of Sickness. It defines with such clear- 
ness so many points of theology, theoretic as well as 
practical, that with many candidates for the ministry, 
and some young ministers, are vague; and settles so 
many, about which there linger some doubts! It illus- 
trates so many that are abstract, and illumines so many 
that are shady, by bringing them around from the dark 
to the light side of the cross! It casts such a stigma 
on sin, and so spoils our fantasies of self-conceit, and 
casts down our idols ; it so emphasizes the whole blessed 
gospel, as to place one in the apostle’s “ strait betwixt 
two!” Pain andsickness are wonderful expositors of 
the mysteries of grace, to all those who have the key of 
love !—The Congregationalist. 


ON A SPITEFUL LETTER. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON, D. C. LL. 


Here, it is here—the close of the year, 

And with it a spiteful letter. 
My fame in song has done him much wrong, 
For himself has done much better. 


O, foolish bard, is your lot so hard, 
If men neglect your pages? 

I think not much of yoursor of mine ; 
I hear the roll of ages. 


This fallen leaf, isn*t fame as brief? 

My rhymes may have been the stronger, 
Yet hate me not, but abide your lot; 

1 last but a moment longer. 


O, faded leaf, isn’t fame as brief? 
What room is here for a hater? 

Yet the yellow leaf hates the greener leaf, 
For it hangs one moment later. 


Greater than I—isn’t that your cry? 
And I shall live to see it. 

Well, if it be so, so it is, you know ; 
And if it be so—so be it! 


O, Summer leaf, isn’t life as brief? 
But this is the time of hollies ; 
And my heart, my heart is an evergreen, 
I hate the spites and the follies, 
’ —Once a We ek, 
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THE HOME TABLE. 
THE NEW BIRTH. 


BY 8. ADAMS WIGGIN. 
T'was night, and all was strangely still, 
. The loving stars in heaven shone; 
All nature moved with one sweet will, 
His will, who did for sin atone. 


I heard a soft voice whisper low, 
“Dear child of earth and sin look up; 
Thy tears of penitence that flow, 
Are godly sorrow’s bitter cup. 


“ Press to thy lips the healing stream, 
’T will cleanse thy soul from sin’s alloys; 
Drink deep, and in thy heart shall beam 
Redeeming love's pure sacred joys.” 


“Por thee my tears on earth were shed, 
I groaned and died that you might live; 
For you! no place to lay mine head, 
I can and will thy sins forgive. 
“1 know thy tender heart is sad, 
That all thy life seems dark as night; 
Let thy tears flow—the morning glad 
Shall break for thee with golden light.” 


A soft hand pressed my throbbing brow, 
Another wiped my tears away; 

Within my heart with heavenly glow 
Dawned the bright morn of endless day. 


Around my head a glory shone, 

Great drops of joy ran down my cheek; 
On earth I was no more alone, 

Within me dwelt the Saviour meek. 


Twas night, yet in my soul was day, 
For me the light of hope had broke, 
Chasing my gloomy doubts away, 
To peace and love my spirit woke. 


Dear night of penitential tears, F 
Tiow bright thy tender memories shine, 

How pure thy glorious star appears, 
Beaming with rays of love divine. 





LITTLE HENRY, 


Little Henry was the son of poor parents, living in a 
quiet country village. At the time when he, their first 
little boy, was born, they had no house of their own, 
for there was not one to be had in the village; *so they 
lived with Henry’s grandfather and grandmother. The 

ndparents loved the little one very tenderly ; he was 
as a sunbeam sent to cheer their declining years; and 
when, after a while, the father and mother had a cot- 


to be brought up by his grandparent. 

Grandmother used to have sweets, and oranges, an 
eakes in her window for sale; and when Henry had 
been a good boy, he was to sure to find a sweet of some 
kind, at bedtime, placed under a certain little yellow 
china lion, which stood on the mantel-shelf. It used to 
be a great pleasure to peep and find out what it was; 
but if his heart told him he had been naughty he would 
not go near the little lion, but would pass sorrowfully 
to bed, without once looking at it. From his earliest 
days his love of truth was much noticed. When asked 
avout anything that he had done wrong, he would say, 
“Yes, I did do it. Perhaps you will whip me, but I 
must tell you the truth.” 

His short life was very bright and happy; he never 
knew the sorrows of poverty, which so often enter 
many cottage homes. Brought up under the care of so 
kind a grandmother, he escaped many of the troubles 
which befall other children in large families. 

Henry was very fond of singing, and quickly caught 
up the hymns and chants he heard, and when he went 
with his grandfather to fetch the milk in the morning 
and evening, he would often be singing all the way, 
and would sometimes say, ‘‘Do you like that, grand- 
father? Have you had enough, or shall I sing some 
more?” 

In the beginning of February Henry began to feel 

rly, and one day, after dinner, he said, ‘* Grandma, 
do feel so bad, take me on your knee and tell me 
about Jesus.” 

Mrs. 8S repeated that blessed verse, which speaks 
to the heart of every child, telling of the Saviour’s ten- 
der love to little ones: ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heavyen;” and then she went on to speak of 
the Lord Jesus, and of the beautiful home he has pre 
— in heayen for those who love and believe in him. 

Vhen his grandmother stopped, Henry begged her to 
goon, saying, ‘I do love Jesus; cannot you go on and 
tell me more about him?” After a time, he said, 
—e will Jesus take me to heaven if I pray to 
nim ?” 

“Yes, my darling, that he will; if you look to him, 
he will forgive all your sins.” 

After a few days he partly regained his senses, and he 
became more clear in his mind towards the close of his 
illness, and very touching were many of his words dur- 
ing those short moments of reason. 

ne day he said, ‘* Grandma, I am going home.” 

*« Where do you mean by home, my dear? Is it to 
your father’s home down the village?” 
‘* No, to heaven!” was his reply. 

Two days before his death, he was asked, “Henry, 
do you think you are going to heaven?” 

‘Yes, grandma’, and won't you come there too?” 

During his illness, he often tried to sing his two fayor- 
ite hymns— 


tage to themselves, lithe Henry was left in his old - 





“ Jesus, who lived above the sky, 
Came down to be «a man and die,” ete, ; 


and © Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” ote. 


Very earnestly, and often night and day, was his little 
voice raised in prayer to his Father in heaven. «One 
day, he said, ‘* God took care of Daniel and shut the 
lion’s mouths, because he prayed to him. Will he take 
care of me if I pray?” 

And was Henry's prayer heard? Surely it was. 
That loving Saviour, who so tenderly welcomed the lit- 
tle ones when he was on earth, heard the cry of this 
suffering child, and his sins were, we have no doubt, for- 

iven for the sake of that precious blood which cleanseth 
Son all sin. He will be one of that happy number of 
whom he often sang while he was yet on earth— 
“ Around the throne of God in heaven, 
Thousands of children stand; 
Children, whose sins are all forgiven. 
A holy, happy band.” 


—Child’s Companion. 





THE CHURCH MOUSE, 


A little mouse once lived in a church in New York 
city. His home was right under the organ. 

Mouse was an aristocratic little creature; he had no 
more affinity with the vulgar mice who inhabit corn 
barns and granaries, than the Prince of Wales with a 
chimney-sweep. 

The grand roar of the organ had been his lullaby ; he 
had looked through stained glass windows all his life, 
and the bonnets which came there to worship every 
Sunday were made by the most fashionable milliners in 
New York. 

You have often heard the expression, ‘‘ As poor as a 
church mouse ;” but this one was as plump as a Christ- 
mas turkey, and I will tell you why. Just outside the 
iron railing in front of the church, an old woman kept a 
fruit and candy stall. 

Fair or foul, there she sat under her umbrella—for in 
fair weather it shielded her from the sun, and in foul 
it sheltered her from rain. Mouse supposed this stall 
was placed there on purpose for him, so he helped him- 
self freely to anything he fancied. 

Sometimes the old woman saw him, and aimed a 
blow at him with her umbrella, which made him very 
indignant, and he wondered the police did not arrest her 
for assault and battery, as well as for being a thief. 

Being so fat and well fed, I don’t see why he should 
have had such a habit of gnawing things which were 
not at all nourishing. He would gnaw the organ, the 
velvet prayer-books, the pulpit, and even the great 
Bible itself. 

The sexton tried every means to catch him; he set 
traps, he brought in a cat, and at last he went so far as 
to set a price on his head. He actually offered sixpence 
wed boy who would bring him that mouse, dead or 
alive. 

It was all in vain, Mouse grew bolder and bolder. 
One day he got into’ the sleeve of the minister's sur- 
plice, which was a very wicked and outrageous thing 
indeed. 

Then he skipped away and hid himself in the folds of 
a lady’s dress. She shook her dress, almost shriekin 
with fright. A gentleman pulled out his handkerchief, 
and out popped Mouse with it. He then disappeared, 
no one knew where, but if a bit of gauze or ribbon 
fluttered in the summer breeze, the owner imagined the 
mouse was at the bottom of it. 

Deacon DeGroot had, as usual, settled himself to slee 
as soon as the sermon commenced—a habit which an 
noyed the minister a great deal. His head, which was 
rather bald, was bent forward on his breast, so that the 
sunbeams, coming through the stained window, cast 
flickering rays of red and blue upon it. 

Mouse, who had been all this time roaming about the 
church, spied this beautiful shining object, and felt a de- 
sire to know what it was. 

To scramble to the gentleman’s shoulder, and thence 
to the top of his head, was the work of a moment. 
There he sat upright, facing the pulpit, then whisked 
suddenly about and faced the audience. 

A smile passed from one face to another, and seme 
little boys and girls giggled outright. Then Mrs. 
DeGroot, very much ashamed, poked her husband with 
her parasol. He awoke with a start, bringiig his head 
up suddenly, and the mouse scampered away. 

The sexton started in pursuit of him as soon as the 
benediction was pronounced, but the minister begged 
him to spare its life, saying it had done what he had 
never been able to do with his best sermons, it had kept 
the congregation awake through the entire service. 

Deacon DeGroot was never known to sleep in church 
again, even on the hottest summer day; or, if he fell 
into a doze, he would wake with a start and clap his 
hand to his head. 

Mouse lived on to a gray old age.— Youth's Compan- 
ion. 





TAKE FREELY. 


A ship was sailing in the southern waters of the At- 
lantic, when they saw another vessel making signals of 
listress. They bore down towards the distressed ship 
‘and hailed them. 

‘* What is the matter?” 

‘*We are dying for water,” was the res 

‘Dip it up then!” was answered. 
mouth of the Amazon River!” 

There those sailors were thirsting, and suffering, and 
fearing, and longing for water, and supposing that there 
was nothing but the ocean's brine around them, when 
in fact, they had sailed unconsciously into the broad 
mouth of the mightiest river on the globe, and did not 
know it. And though to them it seemed that they must 


nse. 
‘* You are in the 








— with thirst, yet there was a hundred miles of 
resh water all around them, and they had nothing to 
do but to * Dip it up!” 





Jesus Christ says, ‘If any man thirst let him come 
unto me and drink.” ‘* And the Spirit and the Bride 
say, Come, and whosoever will let him come, and take 
of the water of life freely.” Thirsting soul, the flood is 
all around you; ** Dip it up!” and drink and thirst no 
more.—Larnest Christian. 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, .NO. 7. 


My first is in soon but not in late ; 
M 1 is in husband, but not in mate ; 
My third is in mouse, but not in cat; 
My fourth is in them, but it is not in that; 
My fifth is in lean, but ‘not in stout; 
My sixth is in pouter, but not in a pout; 
My whole is a season that often is hot, 
But so it proves bright, I'm sure I care not, 
—Boys and Girls, 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA NO, 6, 
* Apple-tree.” 








cages 


FROM HERE AND THERE. 





‘* Believe that you have it and you have it,” is not so 
modern a doctrine of faith as some have supposed. The 
London Record tells the following story, we on that 
dogma, Wolsey and Erasmus disputing on the real pres- 
ence in transubstantiation, Wolsey declared that in the 
reception of the elements we should believe that we have 
the real body, and we have it. Soon after Erasmus bor- 
rowed his palfrey to ride to the vessel, and instead of 
returning it carried it over with him to Holland, and 
sent back this letter : 


**Quid mihi dixisti de corpore Christi, 
Crede quod edis et edis : 
Sic tibi rescribo de tuo palfrido, 
Crede quod habes et habes.” 


Which may be thus translated : 


As to me you have spoken of Christ's body broken, 
If you believe that you eat it, you eat it; 

So to you I write back of the palfrey you lack, 

If you believe that you have it, you have it. 


‘One glass of wine poured down the throat of the 
next President of the United States, and making a hell 
in his blood, may give this whole nation the delirium 
tremens.” Those poured down the present oné have 
already done so. 


The editor of The Independent being in conversation 
with a rather dull conservative member of the House, 
the latter raised his eye-glass, and looking toward the 
gallery with evident dissatisfaction, remarked, ‘* What 
would you do, Mr. Tilton, if you could not distinguish 
your friends in the gallery?” ‘Why, sir,” said the 
editor, ‘‘ I would try to distinguish myself on the floor.” 


The Evening Post tells the following Paris story : 

A litérary beggar having vainly attempted to obtain 
admission to various periodicals, was at last so for- 
tunate as to stumble upon an editor willing to accept 
his essay. The author retired, encouraged and flat- 
tered, va ge in the course of a few days to see him- 
self in print. His hopes were disappointed. He sent 
a second article, which likewise was accepted but never 
published. After a considerable amount of manu- 
script had accumulated on the editor's hands, there ar- 
rived one day a package accompanied by the following 
letter : 

‘*Monsieur: You did not turn me away the first time 
[had the honor of meeting you. This kindness has 
kindled in my breast a profound affection for you; 
allow me therefore to address to you, as my only friend, 
my eternal farewell. Discouraged on all sides, I have 
resolved to abandon life. The article that I enclose 
with this letter is the last that my dying hand will ever 
race.” 

«Poor fellow,” murmured the editor, and inserted 
the article. 

The next day the author presented himself at the 
cashier's office to draw his pay. Here by chance 
he encountered the editor, who was naturally discon- 
certed at the meeting. 

“Ah, my friend,” he exclaimed, “that money has 
all been paid in masses for your soul.” 


Pray ye that your fight be not in the winter. How 
late is it to begin our flight from the world and sin in 
the winter of old age and death! In the winter the 
days are short, the ways bad, the weather rainy, 
the night comes on before we are aware, and we meet 
with a thousand impediments and hindrances of flight 
and traveling; and these are a lively representation 
of those hindrances of salvation which men find at the 
end of their lives. The grace to prevent them by a 
speedy conversion is obtained only by prayer.— Quesnel. 


Rev. T. L. Cuyler sketches this scene at a late 
Christian Convention in Brooklyn : 

Thg Convention closed by joining hands and singing, 
‘Say, brother, will you meet us?” I saw one of Dr.. 
Storrs’ deacons, 4nd a Quaker and a Methodist standing 
with clasped hands, and flanked by a Baptist and a 
Presbyterian clergyman. It reminded me of the time 
when we college students standing thus in the chemical 
lecture-hall, the electric current leaped from the charged 
battery through the whole circle in an instant. 


Was there ever richer truth and sweeter poetry incar- 
nated in a few lines of homely prose than in those 
words of Aunt Judy—an old colored woman—on ‘* hol- 
lerin’ at camp meeting: ‘‘ Taint de rale grace, honey ; 
taint de shure glory. You hollers toolond. When you 
gits de Dove in your heart, and de Lamb on your bo- 
som, you'll feel as if you was in dat stable at Beth’lem, 
and de blessed Virgin had lent you de sleepin’ Baby to 
hold,” 


Feb. 13, 1868. 
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LAYMEN’S CIRCULAR EXAMINED. 
Having read a document entitled ‘“ Laymen’s Circular,” 
written by Rev. 8. M. Vail, D.D., for certain laymen whose 
names are appended to the same, and believing that some reply 
should be made to its fallacious reasonings and pretended facts ; 
and there being no organization to oppose this movement, and 
Rey. W. McDonald having been requested to prepare a suit- 
able answer to said circular, weetake pleasure, as laymen of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in expressing our entire ap- 
proval of the same, and heartily recommending it to the pray- 
erful consideration of our brethren generally. We seek not 
controversy, but “the peace of Jerusalem.” From our long 
experience and observations of the working of our eeclesiasti- 
eal economy, We see no necessity for the change contemplated 
by this movement. We would most respectfully urge our 
brethren to discountenance this agitation, and give themselves 
to the work of saving souls. 
Gro. M. Burrrick, Barre, Mass., 
How. L. W. Ponp, Worcester, Mass., 
Hon. 8S. R. Leaverr, Portland, Maine, 
Hon. JACOB SLEEPER, Boston, Mass., 


Epwarp F. PORTER, = - 

James P. MAGer, “ “ 

Gro. N. NoYes, ad a 

E. B. Horktys, M.D., Provincetown, Mass., 
Thomas HILiiarp, “ bad 


To the Pastdrs and Brethren, Members of the Methodist 
Episespal Church in the New England Conferences. 

DEAR BRETHREN :—We wish to call your attention to « “ Cir- 
cular ” issued by a ‘** Committee of Laymen,” appointed by the 
Lay Representation Convention at Tremont Temple, Boston, 
setting forth their ‘ reasons” for the introduction of Lay Rep- 
resentation into the general councils of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. It is more properly a Ministers’ Circular, with the 
names of a few laymen attached; and is, in this respect, an 
example of the whole movement,—chiefly the work of minis- 
ters. Toward brethren engaged in this revolutionary move- 
ment, we entertain the kindliest feelings, but we sincerely regret 
that they should deem it necessary, by such agitation, to dis- 
turb the acknowledged peace and harmony of the church, and 
that, too, at a time of unparalleled prosperity. That brethren 
should find no more Christlike employment than to array the 
laity against the ministry, with whom they have ever lived and 
Jabored in harmony; that they should reiterate the charge so 
utterly groundless, that the ministry seek to “lord it over 
God’s heritage,” by refusing the people the enjoyment of cer- 
tain imaginary “ rights,” is to us incomprehensible. Our love 
for the church of our choice, on whose brow sparkle the 
gems of a hundred years’ gathering, impels us to do what we 
can to counteract these mischievous proceedings. Not to do 
it would be disloyalty to God, to the Church, and to our convic- 
tions of duty. 

This “ Circular” differs in its spirit from many similar pro- 
ductions. It has less of those objectionable phrases, such as 
“ Popery,” “* Puseyism,” ete., than usually mar the writings of 
the friends of this ill-timed measure. But it is none the less 
de-eptive and revolutionary on that account. It presents, in 
the most carefully drawn manner, the strongest arguments 
which can be adduced in favor of the measure. 

Brethren may affirm that their measures are not revolution- 
ary; that they do not contemplate any interference with the 
itineraney, or control of the appointing power. 

But what means the action of the “ Indiana Conference Lay 
Convention,” Nov. 25th, 1867, recommended as a “ plan” to be 
adopted by the next General Conference? 

“ Resolved, That each charge be empowered to elect a lay 
representative to each Annual Conference, and that each dis- 
trict elect one lay representative in addition, who shall be a 
member of the Cabinet.” Is there no revolution sought here? 

But let us proceed to consider some of the “reasons” for 
lay representation set forth in this “ Circular.” 

Reason Ist is a stereotyped announcement that Providence 
has furnished us with laymen of “ intellig I 
for any service,” “ occupying the high places of the land,” etc., 
hence, God demands that we admit them to the general coun- 
cils of the church. One would imagine that a shower of stars 
of the first magnitude had fallen upon the church of late. But 
the fact is, we have always had such men. They have not re- 
cently dropped from the skies, nor have they come up from the 
deep; but they are chiefly the children whom Methodism has 
gathered from the lanes and highways of society, and taught 
them to “‘ be diligent in business” as well as “ fervent in spirit” 
until they have become wealthy and intelligent. We rejoice 
that God has blessed them, and that they have done so well. 
They are an honor to the church and a blessing to the world. 
But shall they now claim the “ right” to rule the mother un- 
der whose fostering care, and by whose godly training they 
have been made all they are? There is no church in the land, 
in which its members hold so many official positions, have such 
complete financial control, and to whom are opened so many 
fields of usefulness and honor as in the Methodist Church, and 
we can see no providential indications demanding any such 
change in our economy as is asked for in this circular. 

Reason 2d is an assumption that the “ Church is a Christian 
democracy in which the voice of the people is the highest law,” 
or the voice of God. 

God once had a church, in which the voice of the people eru- 
citied its “‘ Chief Shepherd.” That, we presume, must have 
been the voice of God. The fact is, the Christian church is not 
a “democracy.” Its head is a King, and ministers are his com- 
missioned ambassadors to his rebel subjects. They are “ in 
Christ’s stead ;” 2 Cor. y. 20. 

The “ lordship ” exercised by the Gentiles was a self-consti- 
tuted “lordship,” such as is repudiated by every minister of 
Christ. But the “ oversight,” “ government,” or “ rule,” exer- 
cised by the ministry over those “over whom the Holy Ghost 
hath made them overseers,” is quite another thing. One is a 
God-forbidden rule of one minister over another; the other is 
a God-ordained “oversight” of the shepherd over his flock. 
The General Conference cannot reach a layman except through 
laymen; and hence has, «s it has been stated by the first minds 
of Methodism, no proper legislitive powers, It is not to rule 
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the church that the General Conference is established, but 
simply to advise the church and rule the ministry. 

Reason 3d respects “serving tables,” and is an argument of 
great popularity as well as sanctity, but without meaning. 

Ministers must be relieved of so much financial care and la- 
bor that they may “ give themselves to prayer and the min- 
istry of the Word.” But is it proposed to refieve the pas- 
tors of the labor of raising funds t6 build churches, and parson- 
ages, colleges and seminaries, and pay the debts on old ones? 
Such “ serving of tables” by ministers has always been quite 
acceptable to our brethren; or does it mean that there are afew 
paying offices in the church toward which certain laymen look, 
as did backsliding Israel, to the “ leeks, onions,” ete ? It must 
mean this or nothing, for laymen control at present almost ev- 
ery financial interest in the church. The “moral discipline” 
referred to in Matt. xviii. 15, 18, relates simply to the manner of 
settling personal grievances among brethren, and not to church 
legislation. We claim that the M. E. Church has fully ineorpo- 
rated this principle into her economy, and practices it in the 
trial of all her members. 

Reason 4 is an appeal to the Scriptures, and amounts to the 
divine right of the laity not only to rule themselves but the 
ministry. 

The first great council at Jerusalem (Acts xy.), was com- 
posed of the “‘ whole church.” 

Mosheim, an authority accepted by the author of the “ Cireu- 
lar,” says: “It is commonly said that the meeting of the 
church in Jerusalem, described Acts xv., was the first Christian 
council. But this is a perversion of the import of the term 
‘council.’ For that meeting was a conference of only a single 
church called together for deliberation. An ecclesiastical 
council is a meeting of delegates from a number of confederate 
churches.” His., vol. 1, p. 72. 

The following questions and answers will throw some light 
on this subject. 

1. To whom were the questions in dispute at Antioch to be 
submitted? 

Answer. Acts xy. 2, “To the Apostles and Elders at Jeru- 
salem.” 

2. Who came together at Jerusalem to consider the matter? 

Answer. Verse 6: “ And the Apostles and Elders came to- 
gether for to consider this question.” 

3. Who were the public speakers on the occasion? 

Answer. Verses 7, 12,13. Peter, Barnabas, Paul and James. 

4. Who were the “chosen men” to accompany Barnabas 
and Paul to Antioch, &c. 

Answer. Verse 22. Judas and Silas. These by the writer 
of this “ circular” are termed laymen. Let us see. Verse 
32: “ And Judas and Silas, being prophets themselves, exhorted 
the brethren with many words, and confirmed them.” Silas 
was Paul’s traveling companion, preaching extensively. 

5. How were the decrees quently pr Igated among 
the churches—as the decrees of the Apostles, Elders, and 
brethren? 

Answer Chapter, xvi. 4. “And as they, (Paul and Silas) 
went through the cities they delivered them the decrees for to 
keep, that were ordained of the Apostles and Elders, which 
were at Jerusalem.” Pray what can be clearer? That laymen 
approved of the action of the Apostles and Elders, no one 
questions; but that they were summoned there to decide the 
questions in dispute, is nowhere stated, but the contrary is 
abundantly obvious. 

Reason 5th is a plea for the re-establishment of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. That ancient court “ was the General Conference 
and supreme governing body of the church of Israel,’ and was 
to the Jewish, what the General Conference will be to the M. 
E. Chureh, when lay representation is established. This is 
progress! We presume that lay representation is to be intro- 
duced for the same reason that the so called Sanhedrim was 
established, viz., the wicked murmurings of the people, and 
the unbelief of Moses. 

The writer of this “Circular” must know, for he claims 
to be a profound biblical student, that nearly every biblical 
scholar denies that this court in the wilderness was the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim. It was simply a temporary arrangement. The 
Sanhedrim was not established until about the time of the 
Maccabees. 

But suppose it were the same, what then? Even in this 
ease God would not allow Israel to be ruled by common lay- 
men; consequently he ordered that the selection be made from 
those “‘ known to be elders,” and “ officers” over the people. 
and then immediately proceeds to qualify them by special pro- 
phetic endowment (Num. xi.). 

If this Sanhedrim is God’s model for ruling his church, then 
the same order is to be observed, we presume, in regard to 
the mode of election, term of service, and ratio of representa- 
tion. In this model General Conference of God’s special ap- 
pointment, we find, 1. That the people had no voice in the elec- 
tion of their rulers; 2. The rulers were elected for life; 3. 
The ratio of representation was eleven laymen to one minis- 
ter. Doour lay representation friends propose to follow this 
divine model, in the making up of their contemplated General 
Conference, which shall redeem Methodism from a hundred 
years of unscriptural rule? The grand principle, viz., the 
right of the ministry to govern or nominate those who shall 
assist in government, set forth so clearly in this scriptural ex- 
ample, has met with more opposition from the advocates of lay 
representation than any other; and yet it is shown by the 
scriptural model, which they here present, that the principle 
is unmistakably of God. 

But let it be remembered that the Jewish (heocracy was not 
only an ecclesiastical, but a civil gevernment, and as such 
cannot be a model for any Christian church, except such as 
favors the union of “Church and State.” It resembles the 
English House of Lords, having control of civil as well as 
ecclesiastical matters. This wild Sanhedrim idea is so palpa- 
bly foolish that it becomes more a subject of ridicule than of 
serious consideration. 

Reason 6 relates to th 
the first four centuries.” 

Nothing is more uncertain than the practice of the church 
for the first four centuries. After the so called ** Council at 





“ practice of the primitive church for 





Jerusalem.” we hear nothing more of councils wutil about the 
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middle of the second century. Mosheim says, “ There does 
not appear in the first century any vestige of consociation of 
the churches of the same province which gave rise to ecclesi- 
astical councils.” “It was not till the second century that 
the custom of hblding ecclesiastical councils first began.” Ac- 
cording to Lord King, about the year 250, Firmilian writes, 
“The bishops and presbyters met every year to dispose those 
things which were committed to their charge.” “Here they 
consulted about discipline, government, and external polity of 
the church.”—Primn. Church, p. 136. According to Mosheim, 
about this time, “‘ The rulers of the church were denominated 
presbyters or elders.” He says, “There were councils of 
presbyters, with a bishop” as their “ president.” What be- 
comes of the “ practice of primitive church for the first four 
centuries” in the light of these facts? 


Reason 7th is an unsuccessful effort to drag Mr. Wesley into 
the service of lay representation. The effort is simply ridicu- 
lous. 

It was stated in the meeting at Tremont Temple, that Mr. 
Wesley's carly Conferences were composed of “ preachers,” 
“band leaders,” and “ pious and judicious strangers,” and 
that these latter were as much members of his Conferences 
as were the preachers. But, fortunately, we are not left in 
doubt as to who were considered members of those Confer- 
ences. In Mr. Wesley’s “ Deed of Declaration,” legally es- 
tablishing the Wesleyan Conference, he informs us who com- 
posed his Conferences from the beginning. He says: 


“Now therefore, these present witness, that for accomplishing the 


aforesaid purposes, the said John Wesley doth hereby declare, that the 
Conf ‘rence of the people called Methodists, in London, Bristol and Leeds, 
ever since there hath been any yearly Conference of the sald people ealled 
Methodists, in any of the said — hath always heretofore consisted of 
preachers and expounders of God's holy word, commonly called Metho- 
dist preachers, in connection with, os under the care of said Wesley, 
whom he hath thought expedient, year after year, to summon to meet 
him in one or other of the said places of London, Bristol or Leeds, to ad- 
vise with them for the promotion of the gospel of Christ.” 


The writer of the “ Circular” virtually admitting the fallacy 
of that reasoning by which common laymen are made mem- 
bers of Mr. Wesley’s Conferences, and yet anxious to press 
Mr. Wesley into his service, announces the astounding fact 
that Mr. Wesley’s preachers were chiefly laymen. This will 
be new to most, and we can but think absurd to all. The first 
man called of God to the work, settled this question with Mr. 
Wesley. On his way to stop Thomas Maxfield, who had com- 
menced preaching, he encountered the advice of his godly 
mother.—* John, take care what you do with respect to that 
young man, for he is as surely called of God to preach as you 
are.’ Mr. Wesley heard him, and was of the same opinion. 
Call these men laymen? As well may we call Timothy and 
Apollos laymen. 

Rev. Charles Atmore, one of the legal hundred, whose name 
appears in the “ Deed of Declaration,’ says of these men, 
“* Most of the primitive Methodist preachers, like their prede- 
cessors, the first ministers of the gospel, were plain men, called 
of God to take upon them this office and ministry.”—Atmore’s 
Memoirs, p. 39. But now by the announcement of this “ Lay- 
mens’ Circular,” these heaven-called men are transferred ofti- 
cially to the rank of laymen, and thus deprived of that “ office 
and ministry” received from the “Chief Shepherd.” What 
will not even good men resort to when determined to make 
outacase. But when forced to empléy such arguments they 
should exclaim with sinking Peter, “‘ Lord. save, or we perish.” 

Reasons 8, 9, 10 do not need any special reply, as they relate 
to matters which have been frequently discussed in our church 
papers. For want of space we must pass them. 

In conclusion, brethren, permit us to assure you that our 
opposition to this measure does not arise from any desire to 
withhold from you any divinely guaranteed rights. The re- 
mark so frequently made by indiscreet brethren, that the min- 
istry oppose the admission of laymen to the general councils 
of the chureh, because they do not wish to relinquish the 
right to rule we regard as utterly groundless and exceedingly 
unjust. Sucha disposition has never been manifested by the 
ministry. It is confidently believed, by many of our most in- 
telligent laymen, that to inaugurate lay representation, is to 
diminish, rather than increase the powers of the laity. Ours 
is a voluntary system of church government. The dependen- 
cies of the ministry and laity are mutual, and in our judgment 
equally balanced, and to break up this arrangement is to 
block the wheels of progress. 

While we repudiate the cry, “ Let well enough alone,” as 
liable to be construed into opposition to all progress, we ad- 
here to the maxim, “ Let right alone” as sound and scriptural. 

We believe our ecclesiastical economy right for us, and the 
history of a hundred years proves that it has the divine sane- 
tion. We believe that to introduce popular elections into our 
churches as frequently as this measure contemplates, will 
work division and consequent disuster such as we shall have 
occasion to regret when too late to remedy the evil. The 
church has once declared its disapproval of the measure, and 
the ery that the people have changed their views on the sub- 
ject we have good authority for believing is not the case. 
The great mass of our people, as is shown by recent conven- 
tions and publications, are either opposed to or maintain a sub- 
lime indifference with regard to the whole movement. 

We implore you brethren by your love of harmony, that you 
discountenance this iH-advised, uncalled-for agitation. Do not 
allow yourselves to circulate petitions to the coming General 
Conference in favor of this object, but treat all such revolu- 
tionary movements with the consideration they deserve. 


Rey. Dr. Coggeshall has an able plea in The Boston Trar- 
eller in favor of Congress assigning land to the loyal blacks of 
the South. They should give it to loyal whites also. They as 
a body are as destitute and ridden down by the rebel land- 
holders as their lately enslaved brethren. Those lands ought 
to have been first apportioned to our soldiers, of whatever 
color, who would be willing to occupy them, and then to ail 
Joyal men. The work will not be accomplished tiil this justice 
is done. 





LECTURE FOR THE SOLDIERS.—A lecture for the benefit of 
disabled soldiers will be delivered at Chickering's Hall on 
Monday, 17th inst., by Rev. W. F. Mallalieu. 


Subject, by re- 
quest, * The English Aristocracy,” 


Let bim have a full house, 
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To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. All leaded articles, not credi- 
ted to other journals, are original. 

All articles published with the names of the authors are not necessarily 
expressive of the view of this jourual, 

All articles must be accompanicd by the name of the authors, for the 
use of the editor, not for publication, 

Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the per- 
sons described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occur- 
rence, 


We make a few changes in the location of our matter 
in order to get our editorial and correspondence a little 
closer together. Our friends will be glad to hear of the 
continued success of THe Heratp. We have already 
exhausted a large extra edition. Its form is meeting 
with very general favor, and we are now printing it 
on thicker and better paper than any other journal of 
its size and price, and even than most of the literary 
papers of a higher price. To do this, requires a large 
outlay of expense which needs large returns to make 
it profitable. Will all our friends, everywhere, aid in 
the circulation? Our premiums are valuable and easi- 
ly won, The second volume of Cyclopzdia will soon 
be out, and all who have not the first should make up 
their list soon so as to be ready for the one to come. 
No better centenary picture will be issued than by Mr. 
Goss. The sewing machines are just what many a good 
sister needs, and she can secure one by a very little ef- 
fort. Many a church needs an organ, and can thus ob- 
tain one in a way that will make them twice blessed. 
The Riverside is as pretty a monthly visitor as any boy 
or girl of any age can have or wish. 

We have papers on hand from Rey. Messrs. Hunting- 
ton, Whedon, Stevens, Newhall, and Steele, Miss Lar- 
com, Mrs. Gardiner, and others, which will appear in 
due season. The authors of The Wide, Wide World, 
Q@ueechy, &c., will supply us with religious sketches. 
Our list of contributors is unsurpassed by any journal. 
Will not every friend and brother give Tue Heratp a 
helping hand? In your societies, out of your societies, 
among your neighbors, everywhere you can circulate, 
what we shall aim to make, one of the best religious 
journals in America. 





NO MORE MISSIONARY BISHOPS. 

Uur venerable senior bishop has expressed in The 
Western Advocate his views on the demands and modifi- 
vation of the Episcopacy in his usual succinct style. As 
they involve very important questions, we give the note 
entire : 


Iam often asked, What will the next General Conference do 
in regard to strengthening the Episcopacy? My answer is, 1 
do not know—who can tell? I have, however, an opinion de- 
liberately formed as to what would be suitable and proper in 
the premises; and having been requested by a few brethren, 
whose judgment I respect, to express that opinion, I incline to 
do so, using the freedom of anold man. Let it be understood, 
however, that none of my colleagues are in any wise responsi- 
ble for my opinion. Again, while [ have nothing to conceal as 
to measures, Lsay nothing respecting the selection of men to 
execute them. But tothe main question, How many bishops 
will the Methodist Episcopal Church hereafter need for her 
home and foreign work? 

First. The home work. At the close of the General Confer- 
ence in 1868 we shall probably have at least seventy annual 
Conferences, to hold which, and fill other orders made upon 
the bishops, we shall need ten effective general superinten- 
dents; a less number, in view of liability to sickness and death, 
would not be safe for the work. So I think. In a word, after 
deducting from the present list of incumbents such as are un- 
able to work, we shall need a re-enforcement sufficient to turn 
out from the old and new stock ten etticient bishops. As to 
how their work shall be arranged, and how they shall be dis- 
tributed therein, I have here and now nothing to say. 

Secondly. Our foreign work. In my opinion we shall need 
a resident bishop in each of the following mission fields: West- 
ern Europe, India, China, and South America—Liberia being 
already supplied. In support of this opinion, which I have 
os entertained, I here suggest a few brief reasons : 

(1,) Economy. To send out a bishop from the United States 
to visit any of our foreign mission fields and bring him home 
would cost as much money as would support a resident bishop 
in the same field for one year, besides the loss of time and risk 
of life going and returning. 

(2.) There is frequently need of episcopal authority on the 
spot, and that need is increasing every year as the work ex- 
tends and agencies multiply. 

(3.) Lhave never believed that our foreign work could be 
permanently embodied in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America without embarrassment arising 
out of civil and political relations; and consequently, the true 
policy would be to organize our foreign missions into indepen- 
dent ecclesiastical bodies as soon as they have sufficient force 
to govern themselves. Our Missionary Society could aid them 
financially after such organization as well as before, and with 
less trouble, as they would fix their own estimates and make 
their own distribution of funds. 

The above is an honest expression of my individual opinion; 
yet I believe in the teaching of Peter, “ Yca, all of you be sub- 
ject one to another, and be clothed with humility.” Of course 
when official action shal! be taken in the premises, I shall 
cheerfully acquiesce in the judgment of the General Confer- 
ence, and do all I can to sustain and enforce its orders. 


Weare glad to see our bishops contributing their views 
upon unsettled questions of church polity, and also glad 
that their course in this case meets the approval of The 
Christian Advocate. The principle is the same, whatever 
be the subject of consideration; and if Bishop Morris 
is cordially weleomed when he appears as an advocate 
of one line of policy that he deems advantageous to the 
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church, Bishops Simpson and Baker and Kingsley should 
be treated with equal courtesy and cordiality when they 
presume to submit their views on other ecclesiastical mat- 
ters concerning which there is a momentary and local 
division of opinion. 

But while we are gratified with the appearance of the 
senior bishop before this greatest of audiences, we are 
less gratified with all the opinions he utters. In re- 
spect to the number of the bishops and their appoint- 
ment, so far as residence is concerned, to certain locali- 
ties for a quadrennial, there is not much to be said. 
We agree with The Advocate that the number he pro- 
poses is sufficiently large for their customary work. 
Nor do we see how that work is to be essentially modi- 
fied. Our superintendents, if stationed, as to residence, 
cannot be diocesan bishops. They are not expected, as 
are the Protestant Episcopal bishops, to confirm every 
member. Their chief, if not sole official duty is the 
stationing of the preachers. Ten may perform this 
work as easily as a hundred, and may and ought to 
traverse the whole connection in the discharge of this 
obligation. On these points, therefore, we see no reason 
for differing with the bishop, and presume the General 
Conference will without much debate coincide with his 
judgment. 

But his last opinion we regret to see. This matter 
of missionary bishops is becoming more and more 
prominent. Some of our missionaries are favor- 
ing it, and The Missionary Advocate is its earnest sup- 
porter. It becomes us therefore when differing with 
such eminent and experienced authorities to speak with 
modesty; yet if our judgment is correct it is none 
the less our duty to speak. Nay, it is even more; for 
if the advocated view be wrong, it is in the more dan- 
ger of success from the character of its approvers. We 
beg therefore the church to hear and weigh some of the 
reasons against the proposed enlargement and consoli- 
dation of a new body known as missionary bishops. 

1. It is unnecessary. Our brethren in the foreign 
fields ean be episcopally supervised with a little adjust- 
ment, as cheaply and easily asmany Conferences in our 
own land. It does not cost one half in time or money 
to go to Europe that it does to go to Calitornia, and yet 
we hear of no proposal to erect the Pacific Coast into an 
independent bishopric. _A bishop residing in San Fran- 
cisco can. superintend the Asiatic work as easily there 
as one in New York can to-day the California. Bishop 
Roberts ean sail to and from Africa and America annu- 
ally as cheaply as Bishop Thomson or Kingsley can go 
to and from the Atlantic and Pacific. If therefore the 
question of time and money is involved, as the Bishop 
suggests, it is evident that there will be no more expen- 
diture of either in the annual Episcopal supervision of 
our whole work than there is in that of America alone. 
Nay, if we consider the ease of travel to-day as com- 
pared with what it was when Bishop Morris was elect- 
ed superintendent, it is far less. Te has told us in a late 
pleasant bit of autobiography that his early journeys 
were on anaverage four miles an hour. To visit Idaho 
or San Francisco at that rate would require from fifty to 
one hundred days of fifteen hours each of steady travel. 
He could not go from Maine to Louisville, the extremi- 
ty of his work then, in less than fifty days. We can go 
to India to-day in about forty days—quietly and rap- 
idly, though perhaps somewhat qualmishl¢, steaming 
across the world. 

If Dr. Coke, our first appointed bishop, often crossed 
the ocean in a little vessel that would now be deemed 
unworthy to carry coals or lumber along our coast, in 
order to plant the seed-grain of Methodism in every 
quarter of the world, certainly his successors can take 
the palaces that now fly over all oceans to inspect and 
garner their glorious and increasing harvests of this 
seed into the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Other and greater reasons lie against this movement, 
which we must reserve for future consideration. But 
this reason, if no other, should constrain such a practical 
mind as the senior Bishop's to abandon a policy which he 
himself avows is to be separating and disuniting. If it is 
unnecessary it certainly should not be entertained when 
its results will be harmful to the fraternity and unity of 
the church at home no less than abroad. 


BOSTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Our New England Theological School has at length a 
name. The designation provisionally adopted by the 
corporators, ‘* Trustees of the Theological Seminary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” has just been changed 
by the Legislature into Boston TuEeoLoGicaL Semt- 
NAry. _A better name could scarcely have been de- 
vised. In the first place Seminarium is the oldest, 
most characteristic and appropriate of all the names 
ever applied to institutions devoted exclusively to the 
education of the ministry. Etymologically, historically 
and conventionally, it is (de name. Originally the qual- 
ifying word * theological” was not needed, so well was 
the application of the term understood; now, however, 








it seems to be necessary. As to the distinctive and 
proper prwnomen, it is customary to take either the 
name of the founder of the institution, as in the case of 
the Garrett and Drew schools, or that of the place in 
which the institution may chance to be located, as, for 
example, the Bangor, Newton, Princeton and Andover 
Seminaries. In the case of our Boston institution, 
there being no one patron to whom the honor of its cre- 
ation could be ascribed, it only remained to give it a 
geographical designation of wider or narrower applica- 
tion. It could not be styled the New England Theo- 
logical Seminary, as one of our most faithful and zeal- 
ous patronizing Conferences, (the Troy,) lies outside 
of New England. After mature deliberation, the Trus- 
tees unanimously fixed upon the name by which the in- 
stitution is already generally known outside of New 
England, ** Boston THeoLoGicaL Seminary.” It is 
short and ‘‘ handy ;” it tells at once where the institu- 
tion is, and suggests what it ought to be. It will save 
much confusion if correspondents will remember the 
name. At present letters come directed to the ‘* Method- 
ist Biblical Seminary,” ‘* Theological Institute,” ‘‘ Biblic- 
al Institute,” ‘* Theological Seminary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church,” &c., &e. More serious consequences 
than the occasional loss of letters may result from this 
confusion. Institutions have often failed to receive the 
bequests of friends from misapprehension or carelessness 
on their part with respect to the exact legal name. 
Let it be borne in mind then that henceforth the cor- 
porate name of our institution is ‘‘ Tur Boston Tur- 
OLOGICAL SEMINARY.” 





CREATION WITHOUT A CREATOR.* 

It has been a life-work of more than one to devise a 
a mode of accounting for the world we are in with no 
agency of any intelligent power above nature, or with 
as little as possible. This is done, of course, ‘* in the 
pure interests of science ;” at any rate all desire of ad- 
vocating atheism is disavowed. Some who labor in 
this line are naturalists; more are not. When the 
anonymous Vestiges of Creation appeared, the book was 
received as the work of some profound student of the 
natural sciences. But the zodlogist wished he had 
known more of zodlogy; the botanist wondered at his 
botanical mistakes; and so through the circle. All 
found him weakest where they themselves were strong- 
est. And the book, which was a nine-days’ wonder, 
has exerted no permanent influence on either natural 
history or theology. 

It is a little remarkable to see a metaphysician like 
Ilerbert Spencer volunteering his aid in generalizing 
the truths which the botanists and zovlogists have dis- 
covered, and which they are still tracing out to new dis- 
coveries. Is it that he supposes their minds so cramped 
by their investigations that they cannot or dare not go 
on to general principles? The amount of acute rea- 
soning that has been expended on the flower of an 
orchis or of a silkweed, is little suspected by most who 
are familiar with the subtleties involved in the consid- 
eration of an abstruse point in law. Men like Robert 
Brown and Richard Owen may be safely left to their own 
work. Non tali auxilio. We know that there have 
been men who compiled an Encyclopedia professedly 
out of zeal for the diffusion of knowledge, while among 
themselves they did not hesitate to avow it as the great 
task of their lives ‘‘to crush the wretch;” and that 
“wretch” was Jesus of Nazareth! 

But we have less to do with the motives of Herbert 
Spencer than with his assumptions and conclusions. 
And in the outset let it be understood that they refute 
none of the teachings of the Bible. Could he but find 
evidence for them he would weaken certain arguments 
in natural theology, and take off something from the 
palpable absurdity of every atheistic scheme, but noth- 
ing more. It would remove certain results of creation 
from the immediate to the mediate agency of the divine 
Contriver. The man who lets loose the ferret against 
the rats sends his design far beyond where his hands 
can reach. The zotlogist who lays the head of a bird 
on an anthill uses the voluntary agency of other beings 
to free the bones from putrescible matters. 

So, if it be not absurd to thank God for any event 
whereat we rejoice, how shall we limit his indirect 
agency? It may be that there is a sense in which he 
made the Pyramids and the Crystal Palace. And no one 
can prove that it is beyond the reach of Omniscience 
to wind up a machine as complicated as this world, so 
that each causal cog shall mesh in with one of effect 
even to the determination of where each leaf shall fall in 
all the life of every primeval forest. And intelligent be- 
ings might form part of the vast machine, seemingly 
as free in their agency as are the bees that swarm into 
the empty hive which their owner has made fragrant 
with hickory leaves. This is not our chosen way of ex- 
plaining what we see, but it is less preposterous than a 
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complicated code of self-onacted laws, and an eternal 
series of organic beings, which down to this winter, is 
seen to be in full career of rapid progress. But this in- 
terpretation of the Creator's work excites the same dis- 
appointment as if what is treasured as an autograph 
should prove not a forgery, but the writing of an aman- 
uensis. God is still the author of nature. 

Our positive philosopher is very positive in his as- 
sertions. The patient naturalist who has sacrificed 
thousands of eggs in investigating the steps by which 
the yolk is developed into a chick, does not speak with 
more confidence of his conclusions from comparison of 
different eggs of the same hen at known intervals in 
the process of incubation, than our author does of the 
development of one species into another, assuming that 
unknown ages are competent to produce the change. 
But his whole scheme is unsupported by a single ani- 
mal change that can be proved outside of human influ- 
ences. 

At the first glimpse any positive evidence of secular 
change in species might appear unattainable. It isnot so. 
The entire history of many a species, from its origin to its 
extinction, can be studied in the strata of rock that were 
formed in part of their remains. None of them began 
in any other species, none ended in another. So far 
then as facts are concerned, the geographical discove- 
ries of Lemuel Gulliver are on a level with the biologi- 
cal science of Herbert Spencer. 

It is the first step that costs. The benighted traveler 
often has found as much difficulty in securing the first 
faint flame as in making all the rest of his watch-fire. 
‘*Protoplasm, manifesting life, and yet showing no 
signs of organization,” is his starting-point. Where do 
we find it? Who has seen it? Does it belong to the 
organic world—without organization? We wish to 
know more about this life without father, without 
mother, without descent, having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life. Is its life that of a crystal? Or 
is it merely geometricity, like the movements of ani- 
mated oats, or the Rose of Jericho? It is certainly a 
pity that this important abutment, whence the flying 
bridge must start, was not made firm beyond a perad- 
venture. True it is sufficient that the protoplasm should 
have lived seventy million years ago. But are not the 
causes which then originated it still in action? Its 
very next door neighbors, protophytes and protozoa, 
are now by no means scarce, nor is their existence 
problematical. Strange that this protoplasm should 
be so little known! 

From these simple living cells, the theorist’s course is 
comparatively easy. Each living thing is an assem- 
blage of facts; the prototype of scores, the humming- 
bird of thousands or millions. A very skillful selection 
and arrangement is made of many that carry convic- 
tion with them. Grant that the Creator did make pro- 
toplasm and no other living thing, that he further 
enacted a complicated code of laws that execute them- 
selves in some incomprehensible ways, and the order of 
being and development, may as well be, as Mr. Spen- 
cer would have it, as in any other way. 

But that wonderful code of laws! Here are the yolks 
of twoeggs. One is from the nest of an eagle, the 
other from that of a grouse. They are almost a liquid, 
but are, in fact, a conglomeration of delicate cells. 
But of course there can be no very essential difference 
between them. The anatomist can find none at all. 
Outside influences must determine the shape of the 
creatures to come from them. Not so. From one 
shall be developed a fierce eye, a hooked beak, and ter- 
rible talons; from the others a timid, defenseless bird. 
Nay, more; the offspring shall bear individual resem- 
blance, not only to the parent within whose body its 
original substance took shape, but also to another pa- 
rent with whom its connection must have been infinites- 
imal. ‘The atheistic philosopher would have it that all 
the causes for these developments were wrapped up in 
that semi-fluid globe which cannot even keep its 
shape when laid on a plate. All the markings of a 
million of feathers in the egg of a peahen! Foran 
unereated law this is indeed wonderful,—incredible. 

But the development theory implies that accidental dif- 
ferences between parent and offspring may be perpetuat- 
ed to succeeding generations. If any such peculiarity fa- 
vor fecundity, tenacity of life, facility of securing food 
or escaping from enemies, it increases the nnmber of 
descendants; and if the contrary, it diminishes the 
number of survivers. And when the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest shall have culminated in an omniv- 
orous animal of the size of the whale, that can leap as 
many times its length as a flea, with the cuirass of the 
crocodile, the tenacity of life of the tortoise, capable of 
outflying the condor and outswimming the salmon, as 
prolific as the rabbit, as cunning as the fox, with the in- 
tellectual power of Aristotle, the pertinacity of Grant, 
the eloquence of Demosthenes and the piety of Brain- 
erd, this globe will have reached maturity. We do not 





understand why this bas not happened many millions of 
years since. 

The absence of this ali-prevailing supremus is not the 
only thing inexplicable on our theory. Of plants there 
should be just so many species as there are com- 
binations of temperature, soil, moisture, and other 
modifying circumstances; and, as two climates shade 
into each other, so should every two neighboring spe- 
cies. It should be as impossible to arrange them into 
distinct species as it is to classify absolutely the lumps 
of coal in a bin. 

And there are some special difficulties. Does the 
working-bee transmit no sterility to her own offspring ? 
And did she inherit it from her prolific royal mother? 
The worker-ant is a similar puzzle. A still more re- 
markable one is the honey-making ant of Mexico. Cer- 
tain neutrals secrete honey till they become shapeless 
living honey-bags. These the rest of the colony regu- 
larly destroy for food when other supplies fail. But 
their parents had no such peculiarity, and they transmit 
it to no descendants. By what modification of her 
wondrous law of descent—partus NON sequitur ventrem 
—is this peculiarity of the aunts transmitted to their 
nieces? Mr. Spencer finds no difliculty in arranging 
the animal creation into groups and imaginary series, 
each species of which might look like a slight improve- 
ment on the one supposed to have preceded it. But he 
makes no effort to prove that these species came into 
existence in any such order. And just here the facts 
are dead against him. For, granting that the creation 
of the present world was simultaneous, there is no 
question that previous worlds had existed on this 
globe ; they were furnished with life very different from 
that of ours. But itis far from true that there can be 
perceived any course of improvement from the work of 
the ‘‘’prentice hand ” to the wonderful perfection ulti- 
mately displayed. The very reverse might be shown 
with much more plausibility. 

The earliest of animals known till lately was a shell- 
fish called lingula prime. But it was not a poor help- 
less thing like the oyster. The Brachcopods, of which 
it was one, is the highest order of mollusks ; and after 
a wide prevalence in successive worlds is now almost ex- 
tinct. The first reptiles that lived on this globe were 
not limbless snakes doomed to wriggle and crawl as 
they might, but mighty lizards before whom our crea- 
tion would tremble. They walked, they swam, they 
flew. Birds to which the ostrich was but a chicken, 
have left their tracks in the sandstone. The elephant 
genus once traversed the snows of Siberia and Alaska ; 
now it is reduced to two tender species in India and 
Africa. In short, it appears rather as if this globe had 
been spectator of suceessive interferences of creative 
power, as each organic form waxed old and ready to 
vanish away. Andin each we love to trace, not the 
result of blind anima] antagonism, but the mind of a 
Creator, a revelation of God to man. God grant that 
we read not the book of nature in vain! 





SUMMER ALL THE YEAR, 

Our lively Jersey correspondent made excellent 
mince-meat of a little note of ours in his letter last 
week. We thought such a savory dish deserved to be 
served up alone, and therefore gave him all the table to 
himself. But if he found so much to say over his wash- 
tub and baby against especial efforts for church revival, 
achurch editor over his inkstand ought to find some 
word in defense. 

Nothing is more fascinating than summer. An ever- 
lasting June is probably connected with every Chris- 
tian’s idea of heaven. If the church above abides in 
this climate, so should the church on earth. It is pleas- 
ant to picture such a church: Every branch laden at 
once with blossoms and fruit; every member full of 
love and zeal and holiness; every sermon a feast of fat 
things to every auditor's hungry ear and eye and heart; 
every social meeting thronged and buoyant with holy 
life; sinners daily seeking and finding their Lord; the 
rich soil of grace constantly bringing forth its thirty, 
sixty and hundred fold. Were such the case, all strug- 
gles and fastings and sighings over the decline of Zion, 
all ‘‘ extra efforts” to rouse her from her slumbers, and 
to awaken sinners from their deeper sleep, forerunner 
of eternal death, would be unnecessary. 

But is such the case? Was it ever the law? Can it 
be? Is not the life of man, whether spiritual or physi- 
eal, somewhat conformed to that of nature? Has it not 
like her its times and seasons? She passes from Janu- 
ary to June, from August to December. The body 
goes through every state of sleep and waking, of health 
and sickness, of youth and age. Such may be the con- 
dition of the church, even though it is the body of 
Christ. It too may be found in its totality affected by 
the conditions imposed on humanity. It has ever been. 
In the patriarchal ages it had its times and seasons; 
now flourishing, now fading. So was it in the Mosaic, 
judicial, kingly, prophetic periods. So was it in the 





days of Christ: In some places and hours be could not 
do many mighty works, and in other places and hours 
all the world seemed to run after him and believe on 
him. The apostles often toiled all night and caught 
nothing, and again at the letting down of the net found 
in it a great multitude of fishes. 

Thus has it been inall ages. Our Puritan and Meth- 
odist fathers were in labors oft and always, but did not 
always have evident, much less abundant increase. 
Wesley's diary and Asbury’s have many passages, 
which, like Paul’s at Athens, and Christ’s at Caper- 
naum, show how hard are human hearts, and how po- 
tent is the prince of the power of the air. 

Even if the steady flow of saving life were uniform, 
there might be need of times and seasons of physical 
rest. No churchcan sustain continuously the high ex- 
citements of a great revival. The Master had to with- 
draw from his crowds and healings and preachings, to 
recruit himself in solitary communings with his Father. 
So his disciples must have repose from the drain of a 
continual revival. No minister nor people could con- 
stantly endure a floodtide of grace. Our great revival- 
ists must have their long seasons of repose in order to 
undergo the exceeding pressure of their duties. 

But if these stages of rest are seemingly as natural as 
those of action, it is far from necessary that that rest 
should be backsliding. The world should not take pos. 
session of the church if it is not in a vehement state of 
energy. Sleep is as strengthening as toil; the winter 
as vital as the summer. If there are seasons of quiet, 
even these should be also of action. 

The church looks on a sinful world. It offers daily 
prayer. It opens its gates regularly and often to their 
entrance. It urges them from the pulpit weekly. It 
prays for them, entreats them, warns them. But they 
are still unmoved. Then it says, ‘‘ We will devote owr- 
selves for a season exclusively to labors for your salva- 
tion. We will hold especial meetings, and use especial 
efforts to win you to Christ.” This is not unseriptural. 
It is in exact accordance with the divine mode. It is 
blessed and prospered of God. 

These seasons are usually in the winter. 
the best work of man is done in that season. 
written, more wrought. Farms may not be tilled, but 
brains are. The long evenings are adapted to long 
meetings; the desire for novelties is supplied by this 
divinest of attractions. 

While therefore grace, like death, has all seasons for 
its own, it may also have especial séasous for especial 
operations. These may be at any time of the year. 
The revival may be at June or December, at the camp 
meeting or the quarterly meeting, under the regular or 
informant service of the sanctuary. Every chureh 
should labor for it now, expect it now. 

In our best of New England customs of a Sabbath 
evening prayer meeting, every such meeting in the year 
is with some ministers crowned with penitents and con- 
verts. Yet even then especial work brings usually especial 
reward. If no harvest follows, as our brother suggests, 
the fault may be in themselves, not the effort. Sow be- 
side all waters, and in all weathers. Labor regularly 
and infrequently, or, as the apostle says, ‘‘in season 
and out of season.” Then shall the church be blessed 
with constant summer, even when the outward signs of 
its presence are wanting, and shall enjoy at appointed 
seasons such especial radiance of grace as shall bring 
forth great harvests suddenly from the prepared soil, 
and make all the church and region as the garden ofthe 
Lord. 


Much of 
More is 


FROM THE OHIO. 
A SUGGESTION, 

In one of the lecture seasons not long anterior to what the 
graphie Nesby denominates “ our late unpleasantness,” some 
enterprising individual or association conceived and executed 
the idea of introducing to a Boston audience various represen- 
tative men of the South, who had the largest and freest oppor- 
tunity afforded them of ventilating the peculiar views of their 
particular sections on all constitutional questions and domestic 
institutions then in dispute before the country. Among the 
lecturers of that course, I remember, were the late Sam. Hous- 
ton, of Texas, and Tom. Benton, of Missouri. I have been 
thinking that possibly the *‘ Mercantile ” or “ Old Bay State ” 
or “ Fraternity ” committee might afford entertainment to the 
curious—(only the experiment itself can determine whether it 
would put money in their treasury)—by inviting a few of the 
present representative men of the South to come and express, 
on a Boston platform, their views of the existing situation. 

The time to do this, it seems to me, is peculiarly and em- 
phatically now ; the men for the programme are opportunely 
disengaged, or soon likely to be, and the reconstruction of the 
northern wing of the army of the immortal stars and bars will 
insure to these men a cordial reception in all the rejuvenated 
whisky-saloons of the metropolis of New England. “ J. D.” is 
now at perfect liberty, on Horace Greeley’s bail-bond, and 
might be engaged at a low figure. Wirz, to be sure is dead, 
and Booth; but Surratt will soon be discharged from criminal 
eustody, and with his Papal-Zouave uniform, would be likely 
to draw. Jenkins of Georgia, since General Meade relieved 
him from gubernatorial responsibility, is already as far north 
as the White House at Washington, so that his traveling ex- 
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penses to Boston would be comparatively light. The succes- 
sor of Sheridan in the Fifth Military District runs a good 
chance of soon losing his head as a Major General, and, for a 
consideration, might be induced to visit a city that once in- 
dulged great pride in the name of Hancock. Those busy B’s— 
Blair, Binckley, Black—would be most happy, I have no doubt, 
to hum in your metropolitan hive on the first prospect of 
honey for their master’s table, 
A SURE CARD, 

But, whoever else might fail them, the committee could 
have a great and sure card in the person of that distinguished 
commander of the late Confederate navy (?) Admiral Raphael 
Semmes: who, since he was forbidden to exercise the func- 
tions of Probate Judge in Mobile, has failed of pecuniary suc- 
cess as a member of the Fourth Estate, and is now driven to 
the humiliating necessity of getting his bread by itinerating 
up and down the Mississippi valley as a lecturer. But, great 
as it isin area and population, the Mississippi valley is too much 
of a “ pent-up Utiea” for his wondrous powers. He ought to 
have the “ boundless continent,” as he once had the boundless 
ocean to roam over. 

To help the Admiral eastward, where I know there are 
many persons, especially shipowners and ofticers—who would 
much like to see him elevated to a high platform among them, 
1 will give a brief description of him as he appeared a few eve- 
nings since in Covington—at the other end of the suspension 
bridge (not rope) from Cincinnati—and a specimen or two of 
the ideas which he inculeates in his new vocation. 

He is six feet high, has a light frame, somewhat wrinkled 
fuce, indifferently combed hair, a light moustache, and a van- 
ishing imperial. His clothes are somewhat old-fashioned and 
shabby, but it is to be remembered that he has been out of all 
*: profitable ” employment since he fell overboard from the Al- 
abama, while receiving the official attention of Capt. Winslow, 
of the Kearsarge, on the coast of France. It is somewhat dis- 
reputable to the Federal government, seeing that it has a re- 
markable tailor at its head, to allow this naval chieftain to go 
about with such seedy garments. If it cannot clothe him more 
gravely—more becoming his peculiar merits—it ought to re- 
strain him from a too frequent exhibition of his Alabama 
suit. 

THE OPENING SENTENCE 
of his lecture indicated, perhaps, a little over-sensitiveness on 
the part of the Admiral; but that is a habit which is as marked, 
doubtless, among high navals, as among corresponding army 
officers. “‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” so he began; and not “ Gen- 
tlemen and ladies,” after the Emersonian method: ‘None of 
the movements of the late war have been so much misunder- 
stood and misrepresented as my own upon the high seas; and 
then, in a sentence or two beyond, be added: “ It is to correct 
these errors and misrepresentations that I conceived the design 
of delivering a short course of lectures in such of our towns 
and cities as I might find willing listeners, and especially in 
the towns and cities northwest of the Ohio River, where this 
kind of correction is mostly needed.” On the last point, I beg 
leave to differ with the Admiral. Ifhis record is susceptible 
of correction, that correction is needed to be knowm nearer 
the northern Atlantic coast, and not quite so far inland. 
FRATERNAL, 

Still further on, he remarked ofthe North and South: “We 
are one people, of one blood, almost of one household. If 
there has been anything done on either side creditable, (sic) 
to our name and race, why should we not all take pleasure in 
its recital?” Sure enough, why not? The difficulty of the 
proposition is to find, in his case, What was “creditable.” A 
clearing up of that point would make the rest easy. 

HARD UPON HISTORY. 

In prosecuting his vocation as a lecturer, the Admiral re- 
marked that he should “‘ make free use of the facts of history ;” 
which he then and there proceeded todo. The only trouble 
was, he made too free with the facts of history. He captured 
them under a loyal flag, and perverted them to“ Confeder- 
ate” purposes. 

HARDER UPON PAUL JONES. ‘ 

The Admiral—with an excess of modesty worthy a nayal 
commander who took such good care to keep clear of all 
fighting craft—proceeded to run a parallel between himscif 
and Paul Jones! Semmes and Jones! the Alabama and Bon 
Homme Richard! A skunk’s foot to a lion’s paw! 

HUMOR AND SENTIMENT. 

With peculiar zest, the lecture described the trick by which 
he obtained a crew for his vessel; how he enlisted a hundred 
men in a British port, under a feigned contract, took them to 
the Azores, and then told them they might return home, or 
enlist for a cruise on the Alabama. He also read a humorous 
extract from the log-book of the Alabama, describing the burn- 
ing of the first ship which he destroyed. He told, with great 
gusto, how he captured the Ocean Rover, Alert and Benjamin 
Tucker, of New Bedford, and Weatherguage, of Province- 
town, and how he burnt them by daylight, that their destruc- 
tion might attract as little notice as possible. 

The funniest thing, however, in this department of the Ad- 
miral’s discourse, was his serious complaint against the moral 
turpitude of the efficers of the ship Emily Farnham, which he 
captured in the Gulf-Stream, and which he released on a bond. 
“This vessel,” said the Admiral, “ upon being released, in- 
stead of proceeding to Europe, as the captain of her promised 
faithfully he weuld do, turned round and went into Boston.” 
A man, whose soul is leprous with perjury, complains of hon- 
est sailors because they break faith with a pirate! That is the 
moral sublime of impudence, worthy of the first and last Con- 
federate Admiral! But I have no further time, at present, to 
devote to this interesting subject. I can only urge this new 
competitor for honors in the lecture-field upon the attention of 
your New England Lyceum Committees. They can address 
him, personally, “care of Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky.” 
That last word prompts me to indicate some of the recent 

MORAL ENTERTAINMENTS OF KENTUCKY. 

The conservative citizens of this neutral State are amusing 
themselves in the nsnal fashion. A beautiful new chureh edi- 
five belonging to the loyal Methodists of Graves County, was 
destroyed by an incendiary tire lately, under peculiarly aggra- 





vating circumstances. A school-house, too, in which a holiday 
festival had been enjoyed by a Sunday School of colored chil- 
dren, was blown up with powder on Christmas evening, just 
after the children and their friends had left the building. The 
parties to this erime were overheard, in the midst of the dark- 
ness of the night, discussing the advisability of putting the 
matter off for twenty-four hours, until the loyal Methodists had 
their usual service in the building ; when, as one of the conspira- 
tors remarked, they could “ blow school-house, Methodists, 
and all to hell together!” The Kentucky Legislature have just 
enacted a statute which discriminates between a white victim 
and 4 black in regard to punishment for the crime of rape. In 
the case of a white victim, the penalty is death; if the victim 
is black, nothing is to be said about it in a civil court! 

Such are the moral entertainments of conservative Kentuck- 
ians at present! These entertainments are interspersed with 
the frequent murders of inoffensive freedmen, and the distrac- 
tion in the mails of loyal correspondence with the North and 
West! The name of Kentucky still retains its primitive sig- 
nificance; for is it not the dark and bloedy ground? Was it 
ever more so than to-day? 





A NOTE ON THE MAINE CONVENTION, 


The editorial notice of this Convention is calculated togive 
an erroneous impression in regard to the sentiments of the 
Methodists of Maine upon the subject of Lay Delegation. 

The Convention was attended by only a very small part even 
of the ministry of the two Maine Conferences, and its action, 
however “ spirited and harmonious,” cannot be safely regard- 
ed as an exponent of the prevailing sentiments of the people 
upon this subject. 

The call included only those who are favorable to Lay Dele- 

ation. It could hardly be expected, therefore, neowitiibend- 
ing the qualified invitation to all present to participate in the 
discussions of the occasion, that those opposed to this move- 
ment would take this opportunity to disturb the councils of the 
Convention by opposing the measures it had assembled to pro- 
mote, 

It is true there has been in Maine no open or organized op- 
position to lay delegation; it does not therefore follow that 
the people feel that “ this is but the seal of a union which has 
long since cemented their hearts.” 

The laity and clergy of Maine Methodism are very cordially 
united in their interests and affections, and probably not very 
discordant in their views upon this subject. But whether the 
predominant sentiment is for or against lay delegation, is by 
no means certain. 

The position of the Maine Conference may be inferred from 
the last official action of the Conference upon this subject which 
ssgeere in the following resolutions passed at the session in 
May last. 

Resolved, That the Maine Conference believes it just and proper for the 
laity of the M. E. Church to be represented in the General and Annual 


an by a due proportion of ministers and laymen, proviged they 
so desire, 

2. That so long as the great majority of our laity neither ask for, nor de- 
sire lay representation, the agitation of this question is both inexpedient 
and damaging to the interests of the M. E. Church. 


So far as relates to the Maine Conference, the ministers are 
probably quite as friendly to the contemplated change in our 
economy as are the laymen; I think they are not prepared to 
force this measure upon the church without an unmistakable 
expression of its judgment both on the part of its laity and 
its ministry. 8. ALLEN, 

We publish the above note with pleasure from Bro. Allen, 
whose company we enjoyed at the Convention, though we 
ean hardly see its necessity. By saying there was no opposi- 
tion, we did not of course expect that every body favored it, 
or that there were no objectors. No cause, however excellent, 
ever appeared or will appear that every one immediately ap- 
proves. “Some doubted.” it is said even of the disciples after 
the appearance of Christ to them after his resurrection. But 
our brother declares that there is “‘no organized opposition.” 
The Maine Conference followed the wise course of the Gen- 
eral Conference, and approved the movement when the people 
wish for it. Only they went a little farther than the bishops and 
the General Conference, and disapproved the agitation ; though 
why the brethren who approve of it should not express that 
approval as their loyalty, judgment and conscience direct, is 
not easily evident. If the Maine brethren are not yet a unit 
in favor of this question, they ought to be and will be. They 
will not lose their State right to direct the church in this 
scriptural and appointed way. 





A Proressor in a Canada College writes: “I am 
doomed to a gloomy Sunday because THE HERALD did not 
come.” We sympathize with him in his affliction. We hope 
to get our paper to every subscriber, if possible, before Sun- 
day; but a little delay still attends the working off of the edi- 
tion, as it has to go through several more hands than formerly. 
We shall soon, we trust, overcome all this. We shall perhaps 
be all the more welcome to some readers, if we are in anything 
a little slow. 





WE regret to announce the illness of Franklin Rand, esq. 
He is exhausted by his labors, and will be compelled to have a 
release from office for a season. Few men so deserve a vaca- 
tion. For thirty years he has devoted himself without rest to 
the financial department of Ture HERALD. He took it when 
its credit was very low, and has built it up till it has but 
few rivals financially in the market, and no superior. Will the 
church pray for his speedy restoration to his accustomed 
health? 





ErratuM.—In the editorial on No More Missionary Bish- 
ops, “* Maine to Louisville” should be “ Maine to Louisiana.” 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


ARROWS FROM MY QUIVER. 

GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN SOUL-SAVING; or, Selections from the 
Journal and other Writings of Rev. Jathes Caughey. With 
an Introduction by Rey. Daniel Wise, D.D. 

The scene of these labors was in England,in 1845. Many 
hearts will be powerfully affected by reading these awakening 
pages; many persons must be drawn by them into a deeper 
sympathy with that form of religion which is “‘ Christianity in 
earnest.” The books are of the same spirit and style that charac- 
terize all works of the author,—plain, pungent, unique. It 
contains sermons, extracts from journal, anecdotes, conflicts 
and yietories. Pertinent Hlustrations abound, drawn from 
moralists and wits, Mr. Caughey’s confliets being 
igainst the Devil, he is not afraid to use weapons wrested from 


poets, 





fhe band of him who forged them, or picked up on fields 

where he has sought triumph. 

The results of labors here related are marvelous, especially 
to cold and unbelieving hearts. Scenes where, amidst immense 
interest, conversions were numerous and sudden,—where be- 
lievers pressed into more conscious union with God, and 
realized the cleansing efficacy of the blood of Christ, are 
graphically described. 

The chief trouble of the reader arises from a fear that much 
of this gathered harvest may have spoiled for the want 
of care in the garner—lest many uncured grains, by moulding, 
may have corrupted the precious contents of the bin. The 
fruits of such quick evangelistic work must always need the 
wisest and most patient care of the pastor and flock that re- 
main behind, when the blazing comet has disappeared, to re- 
turn no more. The books will, however, subserve an impor- 
tant end if they shall tend to keep alive in the church the great 
idea of the Baptism of the Holy Ghost, as the promise of 
Christ, and available, by faith, to the achievement of the 
sublimest wonders in this lost world. God bestows and dis- 
tributes talents as needed. Some bright though eccentric stars 
shine in the candlesticks. They chase darkness and slumber, 
and often show, what the world needs to know, that the gospel 
is not * in word only, but also in power and in the Holy Ghost 
and in much assurance.” 

The reader will find abundant proof of the honesty and 
power of this extraordinary minister, and an assurance of his 
sincerity when he says, “I made a sudden onslaught upon 
Satan’s kingdom the sword of the Spirit in my hand, bidding 
detiance to the devil in my soul, and having burning, weeping 
lore to poor sinners in my heart.” 

MISSIONARY Patriots: Memoirs of James M. Schneider and 
Edward M. Schneider. By Increase N. Tarbox. Mass. Sab- 
bath School Society. 

A book is this that every Sunday School scholar should read. 
‘Two heroes of our war were these young men, born in Persia, 
of missionary parents. One, a chaplain, died of yellow fever; 
the other was killed fighting before Petersburg. Brave to a 
fault, if such bravery is possible, they had the higher courage 
which comes from the cross. Their lives are full of holy and 
patriotic edification. We trust our librarians will all remem- 
ber and put this book in their catalogues. 

Tue DucueEss OF GORDON (Carter & Brothers), is another 
good religious biography, full of fuith and works. It describes 
Scotch life, the lofty and lowly in their religious flavor and 
strength. The greatness of her social position was forgotten 
in her zeal for the Master. She bore fruit in old age. ** Others 
seem to fade, but with her the growth was constant and de- 
cided, and only more abundant in the last years of her life.” 

PICKWICK PAPERS (Globe edition, Hurd & Houghton), con- 
cludes this series with its best work. No edition is more pop- 
ular, or more deservedly so. 

Tur AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE has a long 
varied bill of fare—purely vegetarian, but none the worse for 
that. Pear and Peach Culture, Homes Old and New, New 
Tomato, Violets for Winter, and 35 pages of Notes, fill up this 
beautiful magazine. 

Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL. 

THE AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL, 

O. Judd & Co. have issued two compact pamphlets in good 
style and full of the best matter on these topics. They are 
worth many times their cost (fifty cents) to every gardener and 
farmer. 

LitTELL, Feb. 8th, has fifteen live articles, poetry, stories, 
politics and literature. It is one of the most readable numbers. 

Tue RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE has papers by Messrs. R. Ellis, 
Fuller, Ware, Kimball and Miles. It is an excellent number 
—the nearest Christian magazine that stops short of the full 
knowledge of Christ. 

The Atlantic for February. Let not the anti-tobacco reform 
which will yet make itself felt in society, forget the Rev. Mr. 
Trask in the hour of its triumph. He has fought on this line 
solitary and alone for many years. Mr. Parton now joins him. 
He gives a very readable discourse on “Does it pay to 
smoke?” We hope he will follow it up with a far more impor- 
tant question, “ Does it pay to drink?” Mr. Dickens devotes 
himself to an abominably false caricature of Christians. He 
never yet drew a decent picture of a minister of the Gospel. 
From the drunken Stiggens of Pickwick to these unmitigated 
villains, he always decries this class, His craze is not doctrinal 
like Holmes’, but social. The Dissenters, not the Church, are 
the subjects of his slander. ‘“‘ George Silverman” is the worst 
of all his writings in this respect, the most false and diabolical. 
Two stealing, lying ministers, “ bellow,” or grin and groan 
for the salvation of George, a grandson of one of their members 
whom they have cheated out of his property. It is a story 
without genius, and full of spleen and falsehood. It w'll harm 
him, not the Christians he so profanely mocks. Dr. Hedge has 
a fine essay on Genius. Mr. E. E. Hale gives another charm- 
ing bit of Sybris life. Landlord, householder, official, and 
everybody else will learn something about life from this jolly 
journal. Telegraphs for private and regular use, pen and pa- 
per, bath-room times, and flowers in one’s hotel quarters. We 
are glad to se¢ that no wine is served at the Sybris table. We 
hope their American visitors and friends will copy this virtue. 
Whittier has a characteristic poem. There is a dullish, politi- 
cal article, a story not so dull, and other good things, except as 
usual, the lack of vision in the reviews. Professed breadth 
and real narrowness are its features when questions of relig- 
ion are raised. 

The Young Folks has a very pretty painted frontispiece, and 
many telling stories. It is hard to beat. 

The Ladies’ Repository for February has an engraving of 
Burgdorf, a mountain village, and Men of Song, being portraits 
not of poets, as might be supposed, or singers, but American 
composers, Hastings, Root, Bradbury, Phillips, with one or 
two others. Its papers are on “ Jeanie D’Albret,” “ Letters of 
Life,” “Unconscious Influence,” “ Katharina,” a critical arti- 
cle by Rev. R. H. Howard, appreciative and true, “ Women 
in the Middle Ages,” from Blackwood, and other sueh. It is 
the handsomest of magazines, as being a Ladies’ of course ix 
preper, 
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The Chure at Pome. 


Information from any of our churches for this department 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—In the Preachers’ Meeting on Monday, Feb. 10, the 
question in regard to the Intermediate State was again taken 
up, and Prof. Lummis and Rey. A. McKeown spoke. 

Rey. G. Haven, Rey. W. McDonald and Rey. Dr. Butler were 
appointed a Committee to invite Mr. Punshon and Rey. Dr. 
Ritchie to visit Boston during their intended visit to this coun- 
try next spring. 

Rey. D. L. Marks, of the New York City Mission, was intro- 
duced, and gave a very interesting account of the work in 
which he is engaged. 

B. T. S. Lecture.—Rev. J. Manning opened his course of 
lectures before the students of the Boston Theological Semi- 
nary with an eloquent Introductory, in Bromfield St. Church, 
on Monday, the 10th inst., alarge audience being present. The 
first half of this lecture was devoted to Theoretical Infidelity. 
The last part was oecupied with the manner in which the dif- 
ferent forms of intidelity should be met. The lecture next 
Monday noon will be an examination of that form of infidelity 
of which Spinoza is the father. 

Hanover Street Church.— Rey. J. T. Burrill, rector of 
Christ Church, Boston, preached a powerful sermon in the 
Hanover Street M. E. Church on Thursday evening, the 5th 
inst. Mr. Burrill participated in the devotional exercises of 
the prayer meeting that followed the regular services. 

Centenary Church, South Boston, Rev. J. L. Hanaford, 
pastor, is enjoying a most refreshing manifestation of the pres- 
ence of the Lord. At every meeting there are tokens of the 
Divine Spirit, and the interest is fast increasing, and promises 
to result not only in an extensive but permanent work of 
grace. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Rey. L. B. Bates writes: “ Souls 
are still seeking the Saviour of sinners at Pleasant Street, New 
Bedford. The revival that commenced more than one year 
ago, still continues. During the present month more than 
twenty have been earnestly asking, ‘What must I do to be 
saved?’ Trusting in God we intend to keep the revival spirit 
until the Master shall say ‘come home.’ ” ® 

Plymouth.—Rey. H. H. Martin writes: “ God is with his 
people in Plymouth. From the very first of this Conference 
year the M. E. Church has enjoyed a good revival interest. 
Souls have been saved, others reclaimed, and the church 
greatly blessed. Within a few wecks the interest has spread 
to other churches in town.” 


East Weymouth, Mass.—A correspondent writes: “ The 
work of the Lord progesses gloriously. About sixty have pro- 
fessed conversion. Many men and women, heads of families, 
some of the worst and some of the best men inthe place, have 
been converted. Last night (Sunday) our vestry was crowded 
to its utmost capacity; the meeting was full of the power of 
God; tifteen conversions; could not close till near 10 o'clock. 
An old brother said he had lived in East Weymouth all his 
life, but had never seen it on this wise before.” 

North Harwich.—Rev. Geo. Pierson writes: “ The Lord has 
graciously visited North Harwich with a powerful revival, by 
pouring out his Holy Spirit in an extraordinary manner. At 
the commencement of the Conference year the church was 
very low, the congregation small, and we were sometimes on 
the verge of despair. The Lord in mercy heard and answered 
our prayers. Two weeks ago we commenced a series of meet- 
ings, and the Lord sent down his power at the commencement, 
and some souls were saved the first day. Bro. Griffin was with 
us a few days, but had to leave us to go to another place. Bro. 
Smalley, from East Harwich, assisted us; also Bro. Mather 
preached two powerful sermons with good effect. Since we first 
commenced about twenty-eight or thirty have been hopefully 
converted, principally young persons, and some heads of fami- 
lies. The congregations are overflowing. Last Sabbath even- 
ing it is supposed that upwards of one hundred could not gain 
admittance. About sixteen or seventeen backsliders have been 
reclaimed, and the work is still progressing. here is a general 
awakening throughout the whole village. To God be all the 
glory. Amen.” 

Another from this town writes: “The Lord has in great 
merey Visited us with a glorious revival. We commenced 
protracted meetings a week from last Wednesday, and the work 
commenced the first day. More than forty precious souls have 
been saved. The church has been crowded to excess. I have 
not time to tell you all particulars. We have had meetings 
mornings, afternoons and evenings, and we have this week in 
the evenings.” 

Saxonville, Jan. 31.—Rev. A. Gould writes: “ We had 
union meetings with the Congregationalist Church during the 
week of prayer. So much religious interest was awakened 
that the people all desired the meetings to continue, and they 
have continued to this day, with wonderful results. Up to the 
present time about one hundred different persons have pre- 
sented themselves for the prayers of the people of God; rang- 
ing in } all the way from childhood to advanced life. A large 
share of these give satisfactory evidence, thus far, of conver- 
sion. The young men and women have of their own accord 
instituted separate prayer meetings preceding the regular 
meeting. From these meetings they come to the regular meet- 
ing, and we are making glorious advances. At a Sabbath 
School prayer meeting nearly all the school rose for prayers. 

Westminster, Mass., Jan. 27.—Rev. P. H. Matthews writes 
to inform us that the work of the Lord has been prospering on 
his circuit; 25 converts have been added at Mount Ser, 69 at 
Mount Olivet, 15 at Western Chapel, and 16 at Westminster. 
At Mount Olivet there has been as man, as 45 at the desk at 
ene time. 

youth Springjield District Preachers’ Mecting.—Rev. R. 
H. Howard writes: Perhaps there is not in the New England 
Conference, outside of Boston, a more considerable Preachers’ 
Meeting—one that is more a power—than this Preachers’ Meet- 
ing. Its last session for this Conference year was held in 
Chicopee, 4th and 5th inst. The first essay was by Rev. A. F. 
Bailey, on “ Pre-Millenarianism.” Our post-millenarians need 
to wake up a little, The second essay was by Rey, R. H. 








Howard, of Monson, and discussed the expediency of Methodist 
ministers b ing Free M The writer argued at some 
length that, on the whole, the course in question was decidedly 
inexpedient. A very excited and spirited discussion of this sub- 
ject occupied the forenoon of Wednesday. Rev. Mr. Lewis, of 
Westfield, preached an excellent sermon on the Immortality of 
the Soul, on Tuesday evening. The concluding session of the 
meeting, on Wednesday afternoon, was occupied by a very in- 
teresting debate on that live question of the day, the Verbal 
Inspiration of the Scriptures. Rev. Mr. Roy, of mae ye 
read a very carefully prepared and judicious article on the af- 
firmative, taking the ground that ae word of the Bible, 
even the minutest, was immediately dictated by the Holy 
Ghost. Mr. Roy was followed by a masterly extempore re- 
joinder by Rev. Joseph Scott, of Springfield, who argued that, 
in order that the first readers of the Bible receive the doctrine 
of the same in all its integrity, it became necessary that the very 
words should be given. Then manifestly — nation or gen- 
eration that has to receive the word of God through the me- 
dium of a translation receives it at a decided and immense dis- 
advantage. Bro. Scott was followed on the other side by Dr. 
Cook, in a somewhat discursive treatment of the question, who 
in turn was followed by Rev. Wm. Rice, of Springtield, in an 
acute argument that upon the verbal inspiration theory the 
discrepancies of the Bible could not be_reconciled; that not 
only was an adequate translation of the Bible out of the ques- 
tion, but the varieties of style and the minor inaccuracies and 
contradictions of the different writers could not be accounted 
for. The verbal inspiration theory, by involving, in every in- 
stantee, the necessity of absolute verbal accuracy of statement, 
exposes us unnecessarily to the damaging assaults of the ene- 
my. 





MAINE. 

Portland.—Our correspondent “ Casco” writes : “ Last week 
we were startled with news that Rey. O. P. Tuckerman was 
dead. His health had been failing for some months, but his 
death was unexpected. He came to this city twelve years 
since, as pastor of a small society calling themselves Christian, 
and worshiping in Preble Street Chapel. He was a man of 
experimental piety, and the poor will miss his warm prayers 
and visits of mercy. His funeral was largely attended, and 
Rey. Mr. Dalton of the Episcopal Church assisted the Unitari- 
un clergyman in the service. This is not the first time that the 
worthy rector has violated the High Church Order by frater- 
nizing with those of ‘ no church.’ 

“ But change is the order of the day, and while some Metho- 
dists are complaining of the itinerancy, other churches seem 
verging towards an itinerancy without system; a plan that se- 
cures the welfare of about one-fifth of the churches and minis- 
ters, leaving the rest to sigh for a place or a pastor. This spirit 
of change supplies those weekly lists of resignations, calls, set- 
tlements and installations with which their papers are filled. 

“The lecture season too, is marked by changes; there seems 
to be a tendency to substitute operas, concerts and dances for 
the published course of lectures. With such an arrangement, 
I think those who hold season tickets have a right to com- 
plain. 

“The City Fathers have at last made out to raise the ‘ Dick- 
ens,’ and the * Dickens’ will be to pay as a necessary conse- 


; quence.” 


Pelham Charge, Me.—Rey. O. W. Adams writes: “ The re- 
vival interest on Pelham charge still continues. The work 
noW is more general in the southwest part of the charge, what 
was formerly known by the name of Log Town, then a Con- 
ference appointment. This old fallow ground is again being 
broken up. It has for many years been left and forsaken. 
This old battle-ground of Methodism must be redeemed. Those 
brethren once stationed there wif remember the field. The 
old brick house is now crowded with people, and penitents 
are coming forward to the altar of prayer at every meeting. 
And during the whole year past on the charge souls have 
been inquring, and more or less have been saved.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Danville, N. I1.—Rey. E, W. Stickney writes: “ We have 
been wituessing some revival, mostly among the Freewill Bap- 
tists, in this place. There is now an excellent feeling in the M. 
E. Church in North Chester, and though there is no general 
display of divine influence, there is an earnest inquiry among 
the unconverted, and what is more encouraging, there is an 
ardent struggle after full redemption in the blood of Christ.” 

CONNECTICUT. 

Portland, Ct.—The Lord is favoring us with a gracious re- 
vival of religion in Portland. More than thirty have been 
converted or reclaimed, twenty of whom have united with 
the church on probation; and the increasing attendance on all 
the means of grace, together with the desire for salvation 
manifested in almost every meeting, betokens continuous pros- 
perity.” 

Greenwich, Ct.—A powerful revival is in progress in the 
Methodist Church in this place, Rev. W. F. Hatfield, pastor. 
On Sunday evening, December 29th, the altar was crowded 
with penitents, and many arose in the congregation for prayers. 
A deep religious feeling prevails in the community, and many, 
both young and old, are inquiring what they must do to be 
saved. 

The Sunday School Institute at Willimantic, Ct.—Rey. J. 
H..Vincent, Agent of the M. E. 8. 8. Union, assumed charge 
of the Institute for the New London District of Providence 
Conference, on Thursday, Jan. 30th, at 2 P.M. Rev. W. T. 
Worth, of Stafford Springs, was chosen Secretary. 

After devotional services, Mr. Vincent spoke upon “ The Val- 
ue and Power of the Word of God.” We were then favored 
with the opportunity of a free interchange of thought upon 
“ The Relation of the Pastor to the Sunday School.” 

At the commencement of the evening session, Rev. J. W. 
Willett, of Rockville, addressed the Institute on “ The True 
Aim of Sunday School Work,” dwelling principally on the 
means to be employed for its realization. After favorable com- 
ments on the remarks of the speaker, Brother Vincent gave us 
the methods for Historical, Parabolic, and Doctrinal Analysis. 
Perhaps his presentation of these plans gave as great satisfac- 
tion and instruction to the assembly as — mee the many 
fine addresses he gave. The Institute then listened to an able 
essay by Rev. Brother Darrow, of the Baptist Church, Willi- 
mantic, entitled “ A Plea for our Text ks ;” after which 
Brother Vincent gave a plan for conducting the exercises of a 
Sunday School. The answers to questions and discussion con- 
sumed the time until 4.45 P.M. he = | when the Institute prop- 
er adjourned. In the evening, a chi dren’s meeting was held, 
and addresses were made by Rev. Brothers Vincent, Bradford, 
of South Manchester, Clark, of Willimantic, and Rey. S. G. 
Willard, of the Congregational Church at Willimantic. 

The delegates were hospitably entertained by the good peo- 
ple of the village, 





SI 
RHODE ISLAND. 

The Methodist and Baptist churches in Centreville and 
Compton, R. I., are holding interesting and profitable union 
meetings. Thirteeen persons have confessed conversion, and 
others are interested. Both of these churches enjoyed re- 
markable revivals the last summer. 

On the last Sabbath twenty were received into the Metho- 
dist church in full communion. Twelve of these were heads 
of families. 

In Little Compton, R.1., union meetings are being held by 
the Methodist and Congregationalist churches with saving re- 
sults, 

A remarkable and extensive revival is prevailing in Wester- 
ly, R. I., inaugurated under the labors of Rey. J. D. Potter, 
the evangelist. Hundreds are interested. 

Little Compton, R. I—Rev. A. A. Wright sends us this 
gratifying news: “The Lord is graciously pouring out his 
Spirit upon the churches in this place, and within a fortnight 
twenty-five have risen for the prayers of God’s people. The 
Methodist and Congregational Churches united in the services 
of the week of prayer, and since then the meetings have been 
held alternately four nights in each house. The work appear- 
ed to break out almost spontaneously in the Sabbath School, 
though others are now being moved who have been like 
“ Oaks of Bashan.” Praise the Lord! We are awaiting and 
confidently expecting the mighty displays of God’s power in 
the salvation of scores upon scores. The great revival of last 
winter has not yet died out, and will not all God’s people pray 
that to the churches of this place God may give the town?” 





Providence Items. 

Monday's Preachers’ Meeting.—We had a pleasant call 
from Rey. Mr. Brown, Cor. Secretary of the Missionary Socie- 
ty of the African M. E. Church. We could not see why he 
was not as easy, fluent and self-possessed as Dr. Durbin or 
Dr. Harris, of the M. E. Church. He gave us some account of 
their mission work at the South. 

Bro. Peck, of the African M. E. Church, preached in Bro. 
Livesey’s church, to the great acceptance of the people. No- 
body killed or frightened as we can learn. The extra meetings 
have resulted in good to the churches, it is hoped, and in some 
conversions at Broadway and Trinity; but there has been no 
general movement¢ 

The Rhode Island State Temperance Society, which was or- 
ganized with much enthusiasm, was immediately covered with 
a wet blanket by the Massachusetts election. Still, efforts are 
being made quietly and steadily, to organize juvenile and adult 
Temperance Societies, and to keep the subject before the peo- 
ple, and to be ready for the favorable moment for prohibi- 
tionary effort. 

Rey. A. A. Gee has been in town this week, making arrange- 
ments to present the Freedmen’s Aid Cause to the churches. 

THE Z1on’s HERALD was never so fresh, spicy, sparkling, 
and ably conducted as it is this present A.D., 1868. 





A Good Correction.—Rey. E. 8. Chase sends the following 
note-of-items from St. Paul: “Your weleome face greets os 
weekly. We are much pleased with your present personal 
appearance. Feeling some pride in this city of the Northwest, 
allow me to correct a statement which appeared in THE HER- 
ALD of the 16th inst. It was, that ‘about one-half’ the popu- 
lation of St. Paul, Minn., are Roman Catholics. For the other 
half, there were nine Protestant churches mentioned. The 
fact is, about one third of the population are Roman Catholics, 
and there are seventeen Protestant churches, four Methodist. 
Taking’into consideration the fact that the Roman Catholics 
founded the city, Protestantism has advanced strongly. 

“Our hotels and boarding-houses are filled with invalids 
seeking health in this clear and invigorating atmosphere ; but 
very many come too late. Persons in the incipient stages of 
pulmonary disease are cured. 

“ Let me say a few words for our church in this Conference. 
We have ‘a membership of about ten thousand, and chureh 
property of over two hundred thousand. Our progress is more 
rapid than ever before. The intelligence of the people, the 
healthy state of the climate, combine to render this a most in- 
viting field of labor for young men. Having no theological 
school from which to draw a supply, the Conference calls for 
transfers, and the present is the most favorable time for new 
comers. Let the young men of New England, who are crip- 
pled in their usefulness wy throat and lung troubles come to 
this climate and prolong their lives. It will be gratifying to 
my friends to learn of my improved health, and also of the suc- 
cess attending our efforts in this charge. Our Sabbath School 
has doubled its numbers, the congregation increased, and souls 
are turning to the Lord.” 


A NSilcer Lining.—It is many days since New York has had 
as cloudy a period as at the present time. Open any of our 
morning papers and you will see it stated, “ Never so many 
men out of work,” and yet inthe midst ofthis sore pressure the 
Seventeenth Street Church, located in the centre of the work- 
ing people, made their annual missionary offering, which 
amounted to eight hundred dollars, being an adyance of one 
hundred and fifty dollars over that of last year. 





Africa.—We have a most encouraging letter on hand at the 
Mission Rooms from Rev. Bishop Roberts, giving account of 
several protracted meetings in progress, which gave evidence 
in the number of converts of a most hopeful future through the 
entire Conference. At Millsburgh, at Careysbuargh, and at 
Heddington signs are very cheering. The annual Conference 
commenced its session January 28. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Ripley Female College, Poultney, Vt.--*The last Commitiee 
of Examination say :— 


Dr. Newman well sustains his position and the reputation of 
the college, as a first class institution for the education of young 
ladies. fie devotes himself entirely to the interest of the school, 
und looks well to all the conveniences, wants, and happiness of 
his pupils. He has been very successful in the selection and 
procuring of good and experienced teachers, so essential to the 
reputation and prosperity of the college. The committee can- 
not too highly commend Dr. Newman’s policy in filling his 
Faculty with women, true women, enthusiastic and scholarly 
women, who make teaching their profession, not a convenient 
* stepping-stone “to some other situation, Such are the teach- 
ers to educate arightand train the women of our country for 
their proper sphere and work, 
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~ The Christian Worl, 


MISSION FIELD. 
South Asrica.—We have often referred to the wonderful 
work of God here wnder the labors ef Wesleyan missionaries, 


and we love to refer to it, for it is Most surprising, showing | 
one of the most marvelous triumphs of grace since the apes- | 
The letters received from the missiewaries there | 


talic age. 
ure full of the most inspiring and encovraging intelligence. 
Mr. Davis writes from Graham's Tewn, that since his last 
letter, he had received into the church 165 persons, mostly 
young men and women, who in the vigor of their days have 
given their hearts to Christ, and that at a district meeting, 
news of the progress of God's work .was given from eyery 
circuit. Some who had begun their labors nearly thirty years 
before, amidst all discouragement and privation, and had often 
wept before the Lord because of the indifference and opposi- 
tion to the truth, were now rejolcing, while they saw and 
heard of thousands turning from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan to God. During a period of six months, 
in Caffirland and Cape Colony alone, 5,000 were converted to 
God, What « beautiful illustration of the 126 Psalm; “ They 
that sow in tears shallreap in joy. Those cheering accounts 
ure almost weckly received from this field; the work is pro- 
sressing, the converts are established in the faith, and many 
are inguiring after the way of salvation. 


Hinduism Waning.—A most striking preof of the waning 
influence of Hinduism has recently been given by the difficul- 
#ies which have been experienced in conducting the usual fes- 
tivalin honor of Juggernaut. The lustre of the ceremonies 
has been, the present year, greatly dimmed. The crowd of 
tlevotees that have usually contended for the honor of drag- 
ging the car, did not appear—but few persons seem to care 
anything about it, and for a time the vehicle actually stood 
still. Tegrified at this indifference, the priest begged the co- 
operation of the magistrate. ‘“ Unless your Honor looks with 
favor, it will be difficult to move the car.” The magistrate, of 
«) arse, refused all help. By dint of high pressure they were 
enabled the next day to move the car slowly, but all efforts to 
set up the enthusiasm of the multitudes failed, and a neighbor- 
ing fair proved more attractive than all the traditional glories 
of Juggernaut. The people are.losing heart in Hinduism— 
they see that its glory, if it ever had any, has departed. 
Christianity is what they need, and many of them feel it—are 
even sighing for it. Shall they feel and sigh in vain? 


Conversion of the Jews.—The Jewish Intelligencer gives 
the following interesting statistics, which will be read with in- 
terest: “In London there are 30,000 Jews, of whom 2,000 
have been baptized into the church of Christ. In Berlin there 
are 18,000 Jews, of whom 4,000 have been converted, and in 
the University, there are twenty-eight professors who are con- 
verted Jews. In Europe there are 3,451,700 Jews of whom 
20,000 are said to have been converted to Christianity. There 
are about one hundred clergymen of the church of England 
who are converted Jews.” 


An Appeal for Ilelp.—Read the following from the New ; 


York Mission Rooms, and then answer ihe question—* Have I 
done my duty to bring this world to Jesus Christ?” 

We were just listening to a beloved pastor while he told 
of another pastor who had, by persistently visiting three most 
miserable culprits in_a prison thirty miles distant, sueceeded 
in winning them to Christ, and after the-period of incarcera- 
tion had closed, received them into his church. This story 
charmed our dear pastor, and so it did a great company of 
others to whom it had been told. Hear now another: There 
is a letter before us from the wife of a missionary who, with 
her husband, has gone more than 10,000 miles to 30,000,000 of 
imprisoned souls ; a few have been snatched from the jaws of 
destruction, and some for joy are hastening to tell the multi- 
tude, “ I was lost, but now am found!” The good woman 
cries out in her letter again and again, with an apparently in- 
tense agony for more laborers to come and help them! But 
few, too few, alas! hear and heed the ery of this woman, and 
the other missionaries. They cry on, and the millions perish! 
0 Lord, how long!” 





CHURCH INTELLIGENCE, 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Convocation.—Last Wednesday and Thursday there was a 
Convocation of the Episcopal Church held in this city. A 
number of interesting subjects were discussed, among which 
were, the methods of increasing the missionary spirit among 
the congregations and the children; the best way of providing 
places of worship for new mission stations; the relation of a 
man’s property to himself; and the duty of rectors in relation 
to personal missionary labor beyond his parish. But the sub- 
ject that created the liveliest diseussion was concerning the 
employment of evangelists by the Church. Most of the speak- 
ers appeared to be afraid that evangelists would create 
excitement. Rev. Mr. Morgan, of Chelsea, however, expressed 
his belief that if the Wesleys had not been empowered by the 
Church to serve as evangelists, the Methodist denomination 
would never have existed, and he thought that the wonderful 
prosperity of that denomination was due to the labors of evan- 
gelists. 

Rey. Mr. Chase, of St. Peter’s Church, Cambridgeport, 


spoke of the increased demand for more frequent services of 


prayer. A church that would prevail, he said, must be a 
praying church. In this age of vast physical energy, of great 
intellectual activity, something of the indomitable spirit was 
infusing itself into the church. But it had to combat with a 
keen and daring rationalism, and the opportunities for prayer 
must be multiplied. This duty must be met by a faithful carry- 
ing out of the spirit of prayer preseribed by the prayer-book 
jn public worship. 

By the death of Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, the Right 
Reverend Dr. Smith, of Kentucky, becomes the presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Board. 

The names of Rey. Dr. Balch, of Montreal, and Rev. Dr. 
Hawley, of Hartford, are spoken of for the succession to the 
bishoprie of Vermont. 

The memory of the terrible ealamity in July last, near 
Mount Desert Island. Me., by which eight persons were sud- 





| Among the victims of this s 
| Greene Chase and wife, of Philadelphia. 
| day in Advent, a memorial tablet appeared for the first time, 
| in the Church of St. Matthias, of wh 


| Communion Table, 








' hard-working ministers, 


— ee re 





deuly snatohed away from Ufe, is ott fresh in the ublic matnd. 
accident were v. rt 
On the fourth Sun- 


ch Mr, Chase Was Rector. 
It is of fine white marble, and {fs placed directly above the 
On the top is a gilt cross resting upon an 
open Bible, benenth which is a beautifully carved wreath of 
flowers, The tablet bears the following inscription in letters 
of gilt:— 
“* And the sea gave up the dead which were in it 
“To the memory of Rev. Robert G. Chase, tged 31 years, 


| eight years Rector of this parish: also his faithful wife and 


co-laborer, Susan R, Chese, aged 33 years, who were drowned 
at sea, near Mount Desert Island, ceast of Maine, July 24th, 
1867. Dearly loved, sadly mourned. 

* Blessed are the dead whe die in the Lord.’ 

* This tablet was erected by a sorrowing congregation.” 

A New Evangelical Paper in England.—A wamber of the 
Evangelical clergy and laity of the Church of England have 
started a paper called The Rock, 

The principles of The Rock (says the Prospectus), will be 
those of our National Church—Reformed, Seriptural, Protes- 
tant—as exhibited in her Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies, in- 
terpreted by the writings of our Martyred Reformers, and by 
the custom of the last three hundred > The Rock will be 
equally opposed te Rationalism, which endeavors to under- 
mine the supremacy, and to Romanism and Ritualism, which 
deny the sufficiency of the written Word of God. 

The New York Protestant Churchman in announcing this 
new paper, says that The English Protestant Churchman, 
The Intelligencer and The Record, are addressing themselves 
to the great conflict *between the High and the Low, between 
pure Protestantism and the Ritualistie aggression. Says The 
Churchiman:—The idea is everywhere accepted that Protes- 
tantism is the point of attack, and that all true men must stand 
fast by its strongholds of doctrine, The “ Church Association ” 
is recognized as the common rallying ground. Ifere all shades 
of opinion mect and merge in the championship of the great 
truths of Christianity. The policy of the English Evangelicals 
is to avoid all other issues save the Ritualistic question. They 
adhere to a broad conservative Churchmanship, and without 
raising any new questions, are content for the present to ex- 
pend their whole strength in the defence of orthodoxy. High 
Churchmanship has permitted itself to become identical with 
Ritualism, and Ritualism is identical with Romanism. This ev- 
erybody understands who comprehends even the elements of 
the philosophy of Churchmanship. 


That a great reaction against Ritualism and Romanism is be- 
ginning to roll up all over England is very evident. A short 
time since, the Lay and Clerical Association for the Mainte- 
nance of Evangelical principles, presented an address to the 
very Rey. Dr. Boyd, Dean of Exeter, expressing high sat- 
isfaction at his well deserved promotion. In replying, the rey- 
erend gentleman said it was a greal relief to him to feel that so 
many brethren had united themselves together for the defence 
of Evangelical truth. Every day, he said, confirmed him in 
the opinion which he formed at the time of the creation of the 
association, that the hour had come when it was a strict and 
dutiful necessity for men who accepted the Bible as the expo- 
nent of truth to rely not merely on the union of kindred senti- 
ments, but on such a formal organization as would make those 
sentiments understood and respected. 


Union Communion in Springfield, Ohio—From the 
correspondentof The Protestant Churchman we gather these 
interesting facts : 


A Presbyterian and an Episcopal clergyman met a few days 
since upon the street, when one said to the other, “ I have been 
thinking that it might be well to close the Week of pee bya 
Union Communion, in which all the Evangelical Churches that 
desire can join in celebrating the Lord’s Supper;” to which 
the other replied, “The same thought has been in my own 
mind, and I should be very glad to see it carried into practical 
execution.” It was agreed that other brethren should be con- 
sulted in the matter, which was done at a Gonference of the 
pastors of the city. It was found that all were heartily in fa- 
vor of holding the service, and though two of the brethren 
present did not feel at liberty, for certain ecclesiastical reasons, 
to unite in it, they yet expressed their entire personal approval 
of, and sympathy in, the movement. There was but one mind 
in regard to the matter, and there can be no doubt, we think, 
that it was also the mind of the Master, and that the suggestion, 
at the first, came from a higher source than the mind or heart 
ofman. Arrangements were accordingly made, resulting ina 
service on Sunday, the 12th ult. The churches represented 
were: Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, English and German 
Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, Methodist (Protestant), Con- 
gregational. The meeting was held in the Presbyterian Church, 
because it was the largest, and the edifice was completely 
filled. Christians of almost every denomination came together 
to bear witness of their faith in the crucified Saviour, and to 
show, in the —~ of the world, their recognition of each 
other as brethren in the Lord—partakers alike in the benefits 
of his passion. 

Brief addresses were made by Bishop Morris and Rey. Dr. 
Scott, of the M. E. Church; by Rev. Dr. Sprecher, of the Lu- 
theran Church, and others. It was one of the most delightful 
occasions ever enjoyed by the Christians of Springfield. 


Congregationalist Church. 


The North Church in Newburyport celebrated its centennial 
on Friday, Jan, 24th. In the morning a sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. A. MeGinley, the pastor, who gave an interesting 


history of the church, and sketches of its pastors, one of 


whom, Rey. E. C. Hooker of Nashua, was present. Dr, Dim- 
mick, who died in 1860, and Rev. Samuel Spring, were also 
pastors of this church. At one time during the Revolution the 
salary of the latter was raised to £10,000, and yet the record 
declares that in consequence of the depreciation of the cur- 
rency he was on the verge of starvation. 


The Congnanionel meeting-house in Oldtown, at Newbury, 
was burned early on Saturday morning last. It is situated on 
high ground, and the flames lighted up the entire city of New- 
buryport in a most brilliant manner, though the edifice was 
consumed in a very short space of time. It was built in 1806, 
and the bell, which was destroyed, weighed about 4,000 Ibs., 
and was castin England in 1705. The tire was evidently the 
work of an incendiary, as the bell repe was cut and tire was 
found at both ends of the house. 
Baptist Church. 

Baptists in Connecticut.—A correspondent of The Nation- 
al Baptist says:— 

Connecticut, for Baptists, has been deemed * hard soil,” but 
we work away steadily and make respectable progress. We 
are gaining, [ think, in all the large towns and particularly in 
the cities. Some of the “ feeble. churches” in remote country 
places, and here and there in the more insignificant and stag- 
nant villages, are, I fear, dying down. The migration from the 
older-states is so great, and the constant tendency to the in- 
crease of the more enterprizing cities and villages so decided, 
that it is not a matter of surprise if some of our country 
churches should suffer depletion. 2 

We have in Connecticut a noble band of pious, enlightened, 
They are cordially united and in 


> de ae 


hearty sympathy with each other, often meeting tegethor for 
counsel of for Wwotk, and always rejoicing in eacb other's suc- 
cess, One thing fs noticeable, that wherever such men hold 
their pastorates for a succession of years, the churches become 
stong and active. * 

In the eastern part of the § ate, in and about New London, 
where our churches are numerous and om of then ee 4 
and devout, the cause, with some temporary hindrances, is ad- 
vancing. Our twothurches in Hartford are large and pros- 
perous. The First Church numbers over 700 communicants, 
with a large congregation, a large, Well-ordered, enthusiastic 
Sunday home school, and a thriving mission school. The Sec- 
ond Church, commonly called the South Baptist Church, num- 
bers I think, about 800 cemmunicants. 

Our academy at Suftield, commonly called “The Connecticut 
Literary Institute,’ Rey, E. P. Bond, Principal, a superior 
scholar, and a most excellent, noble-hearted Christian, is well 
sustained, both as to the number of scholars and the style of 
instruction. It needs from $25,000 to $30,000 additional endow- 
ment for which a subscription has been commenced. We are 
accomplishing something, but not quite enough, in the cause of 
domestic missions, and have a couple of excellent, self-denying 
missionaries, who are doing all they can for the feeble church- 
es and destitute portions of the State. 


Presbyterian Church. 

Hospital.—A site has been secured for a Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York, and $100,000 proffered besides, for the erec~ 
tion of suitable buildings. It is proposed that the names of 
of thirty-six men belonging to the different branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, act as a Board of Managers, and secure 
at once the necessary act of incorporation from the Legislature, 
and go forward to the practical completion of the work. The 
large sum already pledged, being not less in all than $200,000, 
gives every assurance of success, 


Lutheran Church. 

A Live Sunday School.—At the late Sunday School anni- 
versary of the church in Bedford, Pa., thirty-seven prizes 
were awarded to the same number of pupils, who had recited 
over 5,000 verses from the Bible. The Righest prize was given 
to a boy, who had recited over 11,000 verses, and the second to 
one who had committed over 9,000. The school is the most 
flourishing in the town, and is in every respect a nursery of 
the church. The school has collected over four hundred dol- 
lars—the members have refitted the school-room and — 
yor’ and scholars’ library for three hundred and five 
dollars, 





The Turkish Women. 

The impossibility of regenerating Turkey is well shown ina 
letter to The Tribune. It is based on the Turk’s treatment of 
women, and the natural result of their theorfes atv’ practice on 
woman herself. Their ignorance and stiperstition are only 
equaled by the Spiritualists of America. Says the writer: 

The simple theory of the 'Turk is that woman is made only 
to he aslave and tobear children. Little education is neces- 
sary to fit hem for this narrow sphere. In his eye, the more 
they have, The worse for them. But oleng with this ignorance 
there is an amount of superstition and fanaticism among the 
Turkish women which is almost beyond ngagination. Tncred> 
ible as it may appear, the Arabian Nights Tales seem to these 
women simple narratives of fact. Spirits und genii bave a 
larger place in their thoughts and lives than human beings 
have. If one of the Sultan’s wives, forexample, is sick, it is 
true that a European physician is sent for to attend her body, 
but he is allowed to do nothing until a spiritual doctor has 
dealt with the genii whom she has offended, or with the evil 
spirit who has been wreaking his spite u her. These 

urkish spiritualists not only deal with the sick in this way, 
but many of them profess to be able to raise the dead by sim- 

»ly breathing upon them. There is probably not a woman in 

urkey who does not believe inthem. The absurd tales of the 
Koran, and the infinitely more absurd Mussulman traditions, 
are not only as fully believed as the Bible is among Christians, 
but the same things are ey to be transpiring every day 
now. Even inthe harem of the most Europeanized Mussul- 
man in Constantinople, the women are under the spiritual 
charge of a Turkish priest, who thinks necessary to counter- 
act any foreign tendencies by making them more superstitious 
and fanatical than their neighbors. Their faith in Mobammed 
is as unshaken, and their hatred of all unbelievers is as fierce 
as though they had lived 1,200 years a 

Indeed, it may be said of the Turkish women as a whole that 
they are in all respects the same as 500 years ago. Now these 
women—living in the midst of spirits and genii—steeped in su- 
perstition and orance, unflinching believers in the Koran, 
are the wives, the mothers, and the educators of the ruling 
race in Turkey. Every boy lives among them until he is a 
dozen years old, and few receive any education afterward to 
modify their early impressions. Even if these early impres- 
stons are exchanged for some European notions, even a man 
like Mustapha Pasha, who holds himself up as a model reform- 
er, does not dare to reform hisown harem, or attempt to make 
head against the superstition which reigns there. If there is 
to be a genuine reform in Turkey, it must begin in the harems ; 
it must begin in the education and enlightenment of the women. 
Women have a vast influence in Turkey in spite of their degra- 
dation. While they remain as at present, real reform is im- 
possible; and, so far as I know, no Turk has ever yet advo- 
cated the general enlightenment of the women. ey talk 
sometimes about education for men, but not for women. The 
idea of female education as necessary to reform and prosperity 
seems never yet to have dawned upon any Turkish reformer. 

What I have said of the ignorance of the Turkish women re- 
minds me.of an incident which has just occurred in Eski Za- 

»in Bulgaria. The nominal Christians of Turkey are but 
ittle in advance of the Turks in female education. The Amer 
ican missionaries have sought to supply this want in Bulgaria 
by establishing a school at Eski Zagra to train up firs as 
teachers. Their success has been marvelous. The Bulgarian 
girls have shown an aptitude for learning decidedly more than 
the boys. But they have learned not only science, but some- 
thing of a piety and pure religion. This has at last aroused 
the enmity of the Jewish and the more fanatical of the peo- 
ple. Girls have been forcibly prevented from coming to the 
school. Finally an assistant teacher was abducted from the 
school. She was of age, and by Turkish law her own mistress, 
but when she finally escaped from her friends, and took refuge 
in the school, the building was assaulted by a mob. The win- 
dows were all smashed in, the door attacked with axes, and 
the mob was ready for anything; but the door, barricaded 
from within, did not give way, and at last they gave it up and 
seattered. These rioters were of course Bulgarians and not 
Turks, but the Turkish authorities did nothing to prevent 
the riot, and it remains to be seen whether they will do 
anything to punish the rioters. The missionaries would have 
fured hardly if the mob had got their hands upon them. 





The Hawaiian Evangelical Association held its annual meet- 
ing in summer. The statistics give 735 as the number added to 
the churches by profession during the year. Many separate 
ager have been greatly blessed of God. The contributions of 

he churches amount to $27,219. The whole educational sv .. 
tem of these islands has been for many years self-suppqting, 
with one or two slight exceptions. 

A a has been opened ut Paris to continue the tirculation 
of God’s Word to the Jews; during the period ip which the 
Exhibition was open, 12,114 tracts, and 17,623 chiles of the 
Seriptures, in whole or in part, were sold or distributed to the 





Jews of various countries, the greater number being from 
Germany. 
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PEEPS AT NATURE AND ART. 


COAL AND COAL OIL. 


Hydro-carbons, petroleum, or naptha are the condensed re- 
sults of carbonated hydrogen gas, either the direct results of 
yoleanie heat, or produced by the action of internal heat on the 
carbonated rocks. They were never surface formations, be- 


cause their lightness would prevent precipitation ; consequent- | 


ly, if formed on the surface, they would still exist on the sur- 
face, either as oils or solids, and could not, therefore, form our 
present subterranean deposits of petroleum, 

As before stated, oils escaping to the surface or formed on 
the surface and exposed to water or air soon form solids, bitu- 
men, coal, &e. We must, therefore, conclude that the gases 
forming our present supply oi petroleum, or naptha, are sub- 
sequent productions, formed since the deposit of the strata in 
which they exist, and produced by the action of internal heat, 
or the heat caused by pressure on the carbon of the rocks. 
‘Those gases confined and condensed, form a combination with 
the hydrogen of the water, and the result is a hydro-carbon, 
or coal-oil. The constant production of those gases in the 
deep recesses of the earth, from whence there ix no adequate 
means of escape, keeps them in a high state of tension, like 
steam in a boiler, and they therefore avail themselves of every 
erack and crevice which offers the means of exit. On arriving 
near the surface, the heavier portion of those gases again forms 
oil if arrested by water, with which, however, it does not mix> 
but floats on it. Atthe base of Mount Vesuvius the vapors of 
carbon escaping through the sea, form naptha, which is seen 
floating on the surface of the water in great quantities. 

The lowest stratum in which oil is found in our Western 
coal-fields lies very near the Auroral limestone, and is there- 
fore a much older and deeper formation than coal. Inthe East 
this limestone is 25,000 feet below the coal, and perhaps 10,000 
feet below the rocks in which oil is known toexist. But so rap- 
idly do the strata thin toward the West, the probability is that 
3900 to 10,000 feet would be the maximum thickness in the 
Western coal-fields, from the conglomerate to the Auroral 
limestone ; while the interval contains the great carboniferous 
limestone deposit, and a world of thin limestone and bitumi- 
nous strata, from the old red to the medina sandstone. 

The lime rocks, under heat, must give off carbonated gas, 
and there is every reason to believe the production of carbon- 
ated hydrogen gas, and consequently hydro-carbon, or coal oil, 
must have been greater before the fermation of coal than 
since, because the heat which appears to produce these gases 
was greater before than after the formation of the coal meas- 
ures. If so,and we cannot doubt it, the flow of gas and oil 
into the great sea or basin now holding our coal must have 
been immense, and the formation of coal in connection with 
the magnificent vegetation of that period must have been the 
result. Such, doubtless, was an absolute condition, or result of 
the natural processes of that era. Since the flow of oil into 
the waters, after the escape of its more volatile parts, would 
result in sedimentary bitumen, and moderate heat would facil- 
itate the process, as now exemplified in our patroleum refine- 
ries, in which we find the solids are by no means an impure, 
earthy residuum; but the richest portions of the constituents 
of oil, we may therefore trace our coal beds to the gas direct, 
without the mediation of vegetable carbon. But the fact that 
vegetation existed at the time in such great profusion, and in 
close connection with our coal beds, and that the vegetable oils 
expelled by pressure and heat must have been in contact with 
the rock oils, indicates their combination in the production of 
coal. Nor can we overlook the additional fact that the air 
contained more carbon, in all probability, than even the luxu- 
riant vegetation of that era could absorb; consequently, car- 
bonie acid would abound; but whether it would unite with the 
hydro-carbons to form coal, or with metallic bases to form 
lime, is an undetermined scientific question—From Coal, 
Tron and Oil, by Daddow. 

Railroad accidents are of such frequent occurrence that any 
discovery or invention calculated to diminish them will be 
hailed with satisfaction. One of our exchanges informs us 
that an English mechanician claims to have discovered that 
when the needle is moved slowly back and forth over an iron 
bar in a direction perpendicular to the magnetic meridian, its 
indications will remain constant as long as the texture of the 
iron is perfect, but if it passes over a flaw it will be subject to 
violent oscillation. The whole traveling public is so interest- 
ed in the safety of conveyance by rail that a discovery of this 
kind is cause for general rejoicing. It is at all events worthy 
of careful investigation to ascertain beyond question whether 
the method may be relied upon as indicating imperfection in 
iron bars, and if it may, there should be no delay in its being 
generally adopted. It is asserted that it is not only a sure 
means of detecting a single defect, but that it indicates wheth- 
er the whole texture of the metal has assumed a crystalline 
form. There would seem to be very little gain in starting a 
false theory when its truth could be so easily tested. 





THE FARM AND GARDEN. 
Prepared for Zion's HERALD, by JAmEs F. C. ITyDE. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will 
please address its Editor, care of Zion's HERALD. 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 

Pigs. See that your pigs have a good warm nest these cold 
nights. If they do not have a comfortable place to sleep they 
will shiver around and grow poor and small, rather than fat 
and large, or at least become stunted so that it willbe almost 
impossible to make hogs of them of any decent size. 

Wood. Now is the time to haul up the wood if the work 
has not already been done. The weather has been such that 
even the swamps are well frozen, and the wood can now be 
easily drawn off. Don’t delay teo long the cutting of the 
wood for next season’s use. 

Muck can now be sledded off the meadows where the cattle 
cannot go at other seasons of the year. 

Cattle. See that they are well and regularly fed. Dry 
cows can get along on husk stocks, and rather poor hay, but 


| some sort. Horses need the best of hay cut, feed or oats, and 
all good comfortable quarters. While we make ourselves com- 
fortable in our ceiled houses with new patent furnaces, or what 





| is better, a cheerful fire on the hearth, let us not forget the | 


| dumb creatures in our barnes. 
| House Cellars. 
| all deeayed fruit or vegetables. 
Ice. Those having ice houses, if they have not already se- 
| eured their year’s stock, should do so at onee, for it is now 
quite thick, and of excellent quality. We wonder that more 
people in the country, when they cannot have the luxury of 
ice without having a cellar houfe of their own, do not re- 
alize the advantage of always having on hand in summer a 
supply of this article, and build a house at once, and fill it. 
Write for your Paper. We presume that all who take Tne 
HERALD regard it, as it deserves to be regarded, as one of the 


that brings ii to their dvors. 
friends, especially those who are interested in the columns 
devoted tothe Farm and Garden, Jet us ask a favor of you, 
and that is, that you will write something for this department. 
Sometimes practical farmers complain that much of that which 
is published about farming is nonsense, and of no use. It is 
possible that it may be so; and now we wish to say to all 
such, Take hold and write yourselves, and write good sensi- 


sands of readers that weekly peruse our paper. 
count of your own successes, experiments, or anything con- 
nected with the subject that you think will be useful. At least 
drop us a line, and tell us what you wish to have us write 
about, that you may have week by week something interesting 
and profitable in our department. There is 
time for the farmers to attend to this than in winter, during 
the long evenings, or stormy days. Let the young men who 
read this respond to it, and though it may be as difficult for 
them to begin as it used to be for us in school days to write a 
composition, still please do it, and remember that it will come 
easier next and each suceceding time. Don't live for yourself 
alone, but let your light shine; give us your thoughts dp good 
straight-forward English, and you will receive the thanks of 
all who are in need of information on such subjects. 


Protecting Manure. Tire old fashion was to build barns 
without a cellar, and then throw the manure out of windows 
or openings inthe rear of the cattle, and then leave it exposed 
to the weather and the drip of the eaves for months. Of course 
much was lost in this way. This course is still practised by 
many farmers, who plead as an excuse that they cannot afford 
to dig and stone a barn cellar, when in fact they cannot afford 
to do without one. 
ways keep pigs on the manure to prevent it from burning, and 
to work it over and to render it the better for use. Then again 
many farmers haul out their manure at different seasons of 
the year, and leave it there exposed to all the changes, whether 
sun or Winds, frosts or rains. This is a very poor Plan, and 
one that no farmer can afford to follow. If the heap is to re- 
main for any length of time, be sure to cover it over with loam 
or muck; the letter is the best for general purposes. If these 


phere, the better. Every one knows how even when a heap 
of manure is being thrown over for the purpose of pulverizing 
it for use, that much of it passes off into the air, and is lost; 
and if this be so at such times, how is it possible that a heap 
can be exposed for months without losing a large part of its 
value, Owners of manure heaps will find it for their interest 
to heed the suggestions we have now made. 


New Tomato, General Grant. 1 received last spring, 
through the kindness of a gentleman of this city, a small pack- 
age of the seed of this. new tomato for trial; too late, however 
(May 15th), to fairly test its merits on the score of earliness, 
but still in season to satisfy me that it combines more valuable 
qualities, aside from earliness, than any other variety with 
which I am acquainted. If upon further trial it should also 
prove early, it will become, as it will deserve, the most valuable 
variety yet introducec 

It originated, I am informed, with an amateur, a gentleman 
who has for a long time taken great interest in the cultivation 
and improvement of this popular vegetable. During the past 
tive or six years he has cultivated this variety, in connection 
with the leading roots, both new and old, for the purpose of 
testing the comparative merits of each as to quality and earli- 
ness; and in every case this variety was found to be superior 
to all others. The fruit is above medium size, measuring 
from three to four inches in diameter, and grows in clusters; 
form round, slightly flattened, very regular, symmetrical, and 
rarely ribbed or wrinkled; color brilliant glossy crimson; 
flesh unusually firm, solid and free from water; more so than 
any variety with which I am familiar; skin remarkably fine, 
smooth, and shining; productive and well flavored; bears car- 
riage well, and keeps in good condition a long time after being 
gathered. Specimens of this tomato were on exhibition at the 
last annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, and received the first prize for the best single dish. If 
after another year’s trial it should prove a superior variety— 
of which I have little doubt—the gentleman who has control 
of the entire stock of seed will introduce it to the public.— 
Cc. N. B., in Am. Journal of Horticulture. 


The Early Goodrich Potato. This variety has been found 
to withstand the rot successfully during the past year when 
many other sorts failed wholly or in — It isa strong 
grower, and yields a large crop of good potatoes. Among 
many bushels grown on light dry land, not a single tuber de- 
eayed. It ripens rather early, but remains good through the 
winter. Itisa good variety, as it cooks white and dry; and 
it is a very desirable one to plant extensively for market pur- 
poses. We regard this as one of the best of the new sorts that 
ave been sent out during the past few years.—J). 


Pear Growing, Whatever may be sald of the fuilures 
in pear growing, it is certainly true that those who have 
carefully studied the habits and wants of the pear tree 
have succeeded ; and the inducements now offered for growing 
pears for market are certainly greater than they were years 
a because the supply to meet the demand is less iq propor- 
tion, and the price greater. Very much js said about ground 
having to be prepared after a certain manner, and essay after 
cou hes been written, resylting as most essays do, viz., in 
the writer appe: on the stage and glorifying himself for an 
hour, to be no mare heard or thought of, We advise planting 
pare, either standards or dwarfs, If light soil, use standards; 

heavy soil, use dwarfs, Give under-~|rainage to the heavy 





Let these be kept neat and clean, removing | stirred two or three inches deep until the time of summer 


ble articles, and sendthem along, and we will fix them up a | 


‘ ‘ 4 é | evidence of being moved by the Holy Ghost to preac 
little, ifnecessary, and put them in print to go out to the thou- | . ¥ . : 


Those who have a barn cellar should al- | returned to the work again and was stationed at Portsmouth, 


eannot be had, even sand is better than nothing, and that | 
should be used, The less the manure is exposed to the atmos- | 


| the milch cows must have good hay, and if possible roots of | 


| 


best of papers, and look forward with pleasure to the day 
This is right; and now, my | 


Give an ae- | 


never a better | 











soil if convenient 2nd within your means, but do not hesitate 
to plant because it is not under-drained. Attend, however, an- 
nually and carefully to the surface drainage. Prune once in 
November, and again in early July or last of June, as the sea- 
son is late or early. Do not fear to cut while the tree is young, 
but when it gets to making stems of four or more feet in 
growth, let it be one year without fall pruning. Use bone meal, 
salt, and plaster annually, and keep the ground well and often 


pinching; then stop all culture until so late in the season that 
no growth ean be started.—IJ/id. 





THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 

Rev. EBEEEZER BLAKE, of the Providence Conference, 
was born in Durham, Me., April 29th, 1786, and died in West 
Bridgweater, Mass., January 2d, 1868, in the 82d year of his 
age. No man was blessed with a happier family, a most ex- 
cellent wife and two daughters, who died in early womanhood. 

Hlis excellent wife shared with him the burdens and blessings 
of his itinerant life for more than forty years, Shortly after 
the death of Sister Blake, his sister took him to her home, 
where she watched over him with tenderness until the weary 
wheels of life stood still. 

We are not informed in reference to his parents, or of his 
childhood days, neither of the manner or time of his conver- 
sion. But we know what is more important, that he was con- 
verted. Tle was blessed with an iron constitution. He com- 
menced_ his itinerant life at the age of 21, in the spirit of his 
Divine Master. He was one of Isaiah’s Prophets, he cried 
aloud and lifted up his voice like a trumpet. He was not, in 
the common aceeptation of the term, an educated man, neither 
was he a“ blind leader of the blind.” Father Blake gave good 

£ the gos- 
pel. He answered fully during his long ministry this question 
in our Discipline, ** Have they fruits?” It has pleased the Lord 
to give him seals to his ministry, which I doubt not may be 
found in Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. Dr, James Porter was converted through his 
his ministry. He was never a fence man, but always advocated 
what he believed to be right. He had a rough exterior, but a 
tender heart. He was admitted on probation in the New Eng- 
land Conference in 1807, and a spoltited to the Tuftonborough 
Circuit, New Hampshire District, Elijah Hedding, P. E.; in 
1808, Lunenburg; 1809, Canaan; 1810, Falmouth, on the Rut- 
land District, Joshua Soule, P. E.; 1811, Bethel: 1812, Dur- 
ham, his native town; 1813, Scarborough, Oliver Beal, P. E.: 
Isl4 and °15, Poplin, on the Boston District, Charles Vergen, 
P. E.; 1816 and "17, New London, Asa Kent, P. E.; 1818 and ’19, 
Pomfret; 1820 and 721, Tolland, E. Hedding, P. E.; again, 
1822 und ’23; Hebron, Joseph A. Merrill, P. E.; 1824 we find 
him for the first time in Massachusetts, at Somerset, and this 
year the New England Conference honored him with a seat in 
the General Conference which set in Baltimore; 1825, Mans- 
field; 1826, Cambridge, Lynn District, John Lindsey, P. E.; 
1827 and °28, Easton and Stoughton, New London District, E. 
Hyde, P. E.; 1829, Fall River and Little Compton; 1830 and 
“31, Provincetown; 1832, Saugus: 1833 and °34, New London, 
Springfield District, O. Scott, P. E.; 1835, Springfield, Asbury 
Chapel; 1836, South Hadley and Chicopee; 1837, Chicopee ; 
1838, Warehouse Point; 1839, Wapping. A. U. Swinerton, P. 
E.; 1840, Norwich North and Falls; 1841, Nantucket, Fair St. ; 
1842, Woonsocket, R. I. ; 1843, he superannuated, and in 1844 he 


Rt. 1.; 1845, Greenville, Conn.; 1846 and °47, Voluntown; 1848 
and *49, Hopeville; 1850 and ‘51, back again to Nantucket, Fair 
Street; 1852, North West Bridgewater; 1853, Pembroke, this 
was his last appointment. In 1854 he superannuated and lo- 
cated himself and family at Mystic Bridge, Conn., where he 
lived until the death of his wife, in the midst of kind friends. 

I lived two years at Mystic Bridge when he lived there, and 
visited him often, On one of my visits I read to him the 672d 
Hymn of our Hymn Book, and when | read this verse, our 
aged brother shouted, 

“And now, in age and grief, Thy Name 
Doth still my languid heart inflame, 
Aud bow my faltering knee; 
O, yet this bosom feels the fire; 
This trembling hand and drooping lyre 
Have yet a strain for thee. 

Father Blake preached the gospel five years in New Hamp- 
shire, four years in Maine, two years in Rhode Island, eighteen 
years in Connecticut and seventeen years in Massachusetts ; 
forty-six years he was an active, laborious and successful min- 
ister of the gospel of the blessed God. During several yeurs, 
especially the last year of his life, he lost the use of his mental 
powers very much. He had attended to the important con- 
cerns of his soul when he was sound in body and mind; and 
we doubt not when the last and great call came, the chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof, with their attendants were in 
waiting in the chamber where this good and venerable father 
met his fate. 

His funeral was attended at the house of his nephew-in-law, 
Mr. Hayward, on Saturday, January 4th. Rev. Bros, B. 
Townsend, J. Howson, J. F. Sheffield and Walter Ela con- 
ducted the service. His son-in-law, Bro. Crandall, took his re- 
mains to New London, Conn., to rest beside his wife and 
children. They were a united and happy family on earth, and 
now all sleep side by side in the grave, and are unbroken again 
and forever in heaven, F. Ura, 

A Divine Providence has afflicted the Methodist Byes 
Church in Mansfield by the removal of several of its beloved 
members. 


Sister Mary E. Woopsvry died in Easton, Aug. 23, 1867, 
aged nearly 16 years. She was converted under the labors of 
Rey. Philip Crandon, in the winter of 1866. She was baptized 
and admitted into the Methodist Episcopal Church in Mansfield 
by the writer about a year before her death. Her brief Chris- 
tian course was marked by a cheerful and faithful discharge of 
all her religious duties. She was a devoted disciple of Christ, 
and her end was peace. 








BROTHER JOsiAtl NEWCOMB died in Norton, Sept. 17, 1867, 
aged 82 years. Fsther Newcomb had for a long time been a 
member of our church in this place, and until age and infirgni- 
ties deprived him of the privileges of the sanctuary, he was 
faithful and earnest in the discharge of his public religious 


duties. Ile was a good man, and without doubt he now rests 
from his labors. 


SISTER MILLA Buck died in Easton, Sept. 29, 1867, aged 
99 years and 2 months. She had been an exemplary member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Manstield for more than 
sixty years. Her last illness was long and painful; but it was 
borne with great patience and Christian resignation. She had 
a constant and abiding witness of the love of Christ in her sou), 
and longed to depart and be with Christ. 





SIsteR POLLY SaYLes, wife of Richard A. Sayles, departed 
this life Nov. 39, 1867, aged 59 years. She had been a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Manstield some thirty 
years. Her life and conversation were such as becometh the 
gospel of Christ. She always manifested a lively interest in 
all that pertained to the prosperity of Zion. She cheerfully 
contributed not only her example and prayers, but her sub- 
stance to advance the Redeemer’s cause. A few hours before 
her decease she requested her husband to give fifty dollars of 
her property to the cause of Missions. Shortly before her death 
she said to me, “ I am not afraid to die; I feel that I am saved 
now.” Thus peacefully she fell asleep in Jesus. 

Mausfield, Jan, 31, PAUL TOWNSEND, 
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THE SECULAR WORLD. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Gold on Monday, 142 1-2. 
The great political sensation of the week was 


the reading before Congress of the correspon- | 


dence between President Johnson and Genera] 
Grant in reference to Mr. Stanton’s resumption 
of the War Office. The tenor of the letters 
Was such as to sink the President and elevate 
the General in the estimation of all true men. 
During the reading there was some disposition 
on the Republican side of the House to applaud 
~everal of the most noticeable passages in Gen- 
eral Grant’s letters; and when Mr, Covode 
suggested a vote of thanks to him, it was re- 
ceived with clapping of hands. 

Our relations with England are daily assum- 
ing a more threatening aspect. Of course, as 
the time draws near for the presidential con- 


test, all kinds of fuel will be thrown into the | 


fire. This, the lovers of peace 
well aware of, and so are those who are not 
lovers of peace and truth, The Fenians, for 
their own private ends are moving heaven and 


and truth are | 


earth to bring about a rupture between the | 


two great Protestant nations; and all unprin- 


cipled politicians on both sides of the water | 


are urging on the contest. The resignation of | 


ZION'S 


other party, have mand into violent contests, 
and been transmitted with augmenting venom 
from bleeding sire to son for ages and ages, 
till both the contending parties have suc- 
combed to the common enemy—extinction. 

The Dominican legislature has protested 
against the sale to this or any country of the 
island of Samana. 

Mr. Baldwin, representative from Massachu- 
setts, is preparing a bill in Congress for a sys- 
tem of international copyright. It is most 
time. 

A large number of associations of seal 
men of Maryland have protested to General 
Howard against the withdrawal of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau from that State before summer. 

It was rumored that Secretaries MeCulloch 
and Seward are to go out of the cabinet. It 
is cheap to get up arumor. 

The full report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means on the tax bill may be expected 
about the end of this month. They are hold- 
ing evening sessions to expedite business, 

Senator Wilson has opened the campaign in 
New Hampshire on behalf of the republicans. 

The anti-contraction bill has become a law 
without the Presideut’s signature. 

In the State Legislature on the 4th, a bill was 


Mr. Adams, however, has a more serious as- reported declaring the eligibility of women as 


pect than any other 


cireumstance; yet it is | members of school committees. 


We trust this 


probably true that he has been annoyed by the | | measure will meet with the favorable opinion 
Fenian movements and the criticism to which | | of the State, as in no branch of public business so 
ithas subjected him, so that he has not found | Vitally affecting the interests of the community, 
it quite possible to carry out the instructions | ¢ can women be more judiciously permitted to 


sent him relative to other questions. Mr. Sew- 
ard is reported to have said that he considers 
Mr. Adams's resignation as a great mistake on 
that Minister’s part, but Mr. Adams has been 
long enough in England to become acquainted 
with the real state of the caee, and is unwilling 
to compromise his honor by holding an office 
in which straightforwardness can no longer be 
satisfactory. The delay in the presentation of 
Mr. Thornton, the new British Minister to the 
United States, to the President is also signifi- 
cant. The presentation took place several 
days later than was intended, and it is sup- 
posed that the want of harmony between the 
President an.t Mr. Seward, as to what should 
be said to the envoy, was the cause of the cer- 
emony’s not taking place at the time previously 
intimated. Accordingly Mr. Thornton and his 
attache, Mr. Ford, were presented by Secre- 
tary Seward on the 7th. Mr. Thornton’s ad- 
dress was more than usually expressive of 
cordial and amicable, nay, even kindred re- 
lations between the two countries, being 
charged with special orders from Her Majesty 
to assure His Excellency of her “sincere 
friendship and of the deep interest she takes 
in the welfare and prosperity of the nation 
ever which he so worthily presides.” Andin 
conclusion, Mr. Thornton relies upon the good 
sense of the distinguished statesmen of America 
to assist him in maintaining these friendly re- 
lations. Tothis the president replied, that the 
“Queen enjoys more highly than any other 
sovereign, the respect and sympathy of the 
American people ;” and that the American peo- 
ple believe the Queen to be sincere in her kind- 
ly message. After referring to the late Sir 
Frederick Bruce as a minister whose “ sudden 
death revealed to ourselves the fact that the 
friendship we cherished for him had even aec- 
quired the intensity of fraternal affection,” 
the President says in relation to the present 
juncture of affairs between the two nations, 
“only one thing seems to be necessary, which 
is that the statesmen and people of the two 
countries may carefully and constantly study 
to conform their measures to the political logie 
which in every region where the English lan- 
guage is spoken so distinctly manifests itself in 
increasing love of a constitutional freedom and 
the rapid march of a common irresistible and 
indivisible civilization.” 

While we are not so unfamiliar with history 
as to attach great weight to these very soft 
speeches, we are willing to suppose they may 
be not altogether the mere cant of diplomacy. 
Whatever blatant and selfish politicians and 
demdgogues may say or do, as Anglo-Saxons, 
nay, as members of the same household of 
faith, we desire peace and love; yet as the 
citizens of a nation by no means inferior to 
Britain, we must solemnly demand that jus- 
tice and equity which should characterize 
the affairs of two such nationalities. With 
regard to the great bone of contention, the Al- 
abama claims, many of England's best and 
greatest men are urging an immediate settle- 
ment, so that there be nothing left in reason as 
a battle-ery for those who yearn to see the 
ruin of Protestant civilization, War can rare- 
ly settle any mere point of equity. It is the 
clumsiest and most ineffectual method of deter- 
mining any question, except that of brute 
force. The only wars that can be final and 
complete, are such as are waged between 
tribes of savages — wars of extermination. 


Little disputes that might have heen easily ad- | 
justed, owing to the rash indiserction of one or | 








| shure. 


The National Commercial Convention has 
been holding sessions in this city the past 
week. The Convention adopted resolutions 
recommending the formation of a national 
chamber of commerce; in regard to weights 
and measures, inland transportation, foreign 
commerce, taxation, and the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests. The Convention 
partook of several banquets, and made visits 
to many of our public institutions. They had 
also enjoyed a sleigh ride and wondered at the 
big organ. They are a remarkably fine body 
of men, and accomplish their business as only 
business men can. 

In the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tatives on the 7th, an amendment was proposed 
to the liquor license bill, providing that the 
licensees shall pay all expenses incurred in the 
trial and care of criminals? and the support of 
paupersade such by sale and use of intoxi- 
eating liquors. If this amendment becomes 
law, and is vigorously and faithfully put into 
execution, the prohibition law would be mild 
and indulgent compared with it! On the same 
day the members of the National Commercial 
Convention were formally weleomed to Mas- 
suchusetts, the Governor and Council being 
also present. 

Warlike preparations in Servia and other 
provinces on the Danube have excited the at- 
tention of the great powers. 

The tone of the London papers is concilia- 
tory in reference to the remarks of the Amer- 
can papers on Train’s arrest. 

Vera Cruz was visited on the 29th ult. with 
a severe gale, oceasioning the foundering of 
the steamship Nightingale, and the loss of 
seven lives, 

A project for uniting Mexico with the United 
States by a system of railroads has been placed 
in the hands of a commission, who are to ex- 
amine the plan and report to the government 
on its feasibility. 

They talk of addressing the Queen in Nova 
Scotia, praying Her Majesty to revoke the proc- 
lamation of confederation with the Dominion 
of Canada, 

From Newfoundland we learn that there is 
great suffering among the fishing population. 
It is stated that an annexation movement is on 
foot in that coolny in opposition to the confed- 
erationists. 

Reports from the British Abyssinian expedi- 
tion are suid to be discouraging. It’s a wild 
goose chase any Way, as fur as the avowed ob- 
ject is concerned, but we have an idea that the 
eause of Christian missions, or at least of civ- 
ilization, will be advanced by the undertaking. 

The English correspondent of one of our pa- 
pers states that scarce one tenth of the stories 
which get into American papers in relation to 
Fenian outrages have the slightest foundation 
in fact. Exeept in a few of the larger towns and 
cities, the Irish are as rare as gorillas, and even 
in the large cities, these people are far more 
anxious to get a day’s work and gain the con. 
fidence of their English employers than to 
ussume a hostile attitude and blow up everything 
in general. Disturbances are confined to the Bill 
Sikes class of citizens, whose ideas soar not 
beyond plunder and black eyes. 

On the Vermont Central Railroad, between 
Royalsion and Bethel, alnetecn cars ran off and 
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In accordance with a recent order adopted 
by the City Council, His Honor Mayor Shurt- 
leff, has, with great promptness, made arrange- 
ments for furnishing soup to the destitute poor 
of the City of Boston. The first issue of soup 
was made on the 7th, at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, One very greasy old Trish lady appear- 
ed as the representative of a family consisting 
of herself, “* a shteady ould lady, and a small 
bit of a by.” On reeeiving the soup in her pail, 
she presented a capacious basket for bread. 
She was told that the soup contained bread, 
whefi she took her leave with a courtesy and 
“ Thank yees, dear officer; good luck to yees.” 
The weather has been remarkably fine; but 
the cold has been intense. On Saturday morn- 
ing, the 8th, the thermometer out of town was 
as low as 20 below zero. The sleighing is ex- 
cellent for those who can afford that delightful 
und freeze-toes-and-nose-ing luxury. 

A Washington correspondent says that Mr. 
Dickens gave another of his readings to a full 
house, and his popularity is, if possible, on the 
increase. A drunken man in the audience 
caused some interruption one evening’ by ap- 
plying an offensive epithet to Mr. Dickens, but 
he was quickly removed by the attendants. 

It is said that Garibaldi has written an en- 
thusiastic letter to Admiral Farragut in refer- 
ence to his presence withthe fleet under his 
command at Naples. 

An attempt to assassinate the King and 
Queen of Portugal was recently made, 

It is reported thatthe Emperor Napoleon 
has accepted an invitation to visit Constantino- 
ple next spring. 

Napoleon has twelve editors in prison. 
envy them their dolce far niente. 

The censorship of the press is going to be 
more rigorous than ever in Paris, 

Some of the London papers regret the resig- 
nation of Mr. Adams. He was much respected 
in London. 

Newfoundland has been visited by one of the 
severest storms ever known, lasting several 
days, the cold and wind being most intense on 
the 3d. More than thirty people perished 
from the cold, and Mr. Mackay, superintendent 
of the Newfoundland telegraph line, came near 
being one of the victims, 

It is understood that the American Minister, 
Mr. Adams, will take his departure from Eng- 
land next April. 

It is the most earnest desire of the Prussian 
government to be on friémdly terms with the 
United States. 


We 


It is said that a coldness has come between 
the Pope and the Emperor of France. We sup- 
pose it must be the Alps. 

A great fire oif the 27th November, destroyed 
a large portion of Hong Kong. 








The American Organ.—Messrs. 8. D. & IL. 
W. Smith have just introduced in one depart- 
ment of their new manufactory on Tremont 
Street, at a very heavy expense, the most mod- 
ern and highly perfected machinery in the 
world, for the manufacture of reeds. 

These reeds are used only in their Amer- 
ican Organs, and to insure the farther perfect 
development in purity of tone, the metal from 
which they are constructed is made expressly 


lie substances. Purity of tone being the 
greatest desideratum im’ an organ. 

This fact alone is worthy the attention of all 
who desige an instrument free from harshness. 
yet possessing power and delicacy united with 
resonant quality of tone. 


Central Pacific Railroad Bonds—Change 


been advanced to par and acerued interest, 
The progress of the road 


dant cash resources, and h 


their First Mortgage 
a sufficient guaratee of an active demand at the 
advanced rate. 


Donations. 


eburch triends on Jan. 31. 


amount of $100. 
H. Gerrish, Chelsea, Mass., acknowledges with grati 


senting her with Zion's HERALD for this 
e —- the heart of the widow in her lonely hours. 


. Pack and wife gratefally acknowledge the 


where on the 22d ult. 
Rey. A. A. Wright gratefully acknowledges Christma 


Little Compton, R. 1. 





Business Letters Received, to Feb. 8. 


T Adams, BS Arey. J C Allen 

AN Bodfish, 8 F Bentley (prem sent), Samucl Besse, 
8B Brackett, W McK Bray, J E Bu 
N Bryant, | G Bidwell 2, W A Braman, J W Bemis, J 1 
B Byrv 

v as C a0 
¥ liley, M B Cummings, P Seems J woes. 2 

Congeshall H W Camme Crone Cheney “ 

8 F Cooley PM. WOW 





were badiy wreeked, and near Woodstock 
tion six more ran off on the 30th. 


sta- 


A B Dune, CM 443, James Dixon, 7% Davl 
.& Prunn, JA Dean, CU Dunning, Ab Dexter. 
f Bla, S$ L. Rastman. 


for them of a particular combination of metal- 


of Price.—The sales of the First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad Compa- 
ny have recently been so rapid and extensive 


interest, has been marketed, and the price has 


, the prosperous 
condition of the Company’s affairs, their abun- 
igh credit, would 
seem to fully justify the advance in the ‘price of 
Bonds, and to afford a 


Rev. Mr. Lewis, of Westfield, received $551 from hie 
Rey. W. J. Robinson, of Federal Street M. E. Church, 
New London, gratefully acknowledges donations to the 
tude of heart, the kindness of Rev. Dr. Butler, in pre- 


year, 


in 
of rh 40 from their friends in Gurleyville and else- 


Tree presents to the value of $40 from his friends in 


OW Adams, 8 Austin (no name for North Adams). 
Naney Adams, J A Ames, R J Andrews, E Adams 2, EF 


~~) Braden, G 
Butle: r. < W Brewster, J Mowry Bean, J E Budden, LB 
r, W_H Crawford, JC Cromack, BF Cor- 


tt, BA 
V Case, 3G Chanties. ‘EKO ‘olby, ‘ 





E Folsom, J D Folsom, F Furber, L Fish, L Foster, 5 
A quitter, W F Farri ngton. 

N D Geor, e, J Gale, N Granger. es (prem 
ordered), A ery y, J B Gould, J Gibso 

G Herrick, MB Horn, WHunt, ¢ D Hils2, EW 
Hutchinson, § P Heath, A K Howard, W M Hubbard, 
W Hallet ites m ordered), J Howson, M Howard, C E 
Hardy, J Hayes, C H Hanaford, C Hubbard, LL Han- 
scom 2, J M Howes. 

JE Irish, D Ingraham, H M Ingham. 
J H James, Joy, Coy & Co, O _— asper, O F Jenkins. 
wi 


ki ddr. IL Kel 
| JB Lapham, J le owe, M Ludium, W 
«4 Mason (we are not posted up yet), J MeMillan, 4 
iu Martin, J 1 Manstield, C N Merrifield, T Marey, LI 
Morey 
T HL Newel, G Nobles, 








JO Peck, W Percival, M Palmer, Wm Pentecost, CH 
Pierce, A W Pottie, Peaslee & Co, W J Pomfret, Moses 
Potter. 

W J Robinson, § A Rich, H Richards, D B Randall. 
EJ Stevens, W A Smith, E W Stickney, 8 P Squier, 
D II Sanborn, ES Snow, J A Sherburn, H A Spencer, 
IL tf Smith, W H Stickney 2, 8S P Snow, E A Smith, & 
JeB Stoddard, D J Smith, S L Smith. 

& W Thomas, D M True, P Townsend, J C Towle, E 
A Titus, J O Thompson. 

L F Walker, J F Wellman, L Wentworth, J J Wood- 
bury, N M Wilder (all right), IL W Warren, B M Walk- 
er, G@ Wingate, A A Wright. 

© Young. 


~ 





METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
Letters Received from Feb, 2 to Feb. 9. 

JW Adams—A J Alden—James Armstrong—M Ames 
—G D Boynton—W P Blackmer—J B Ly alr, RBur- 
ae an 9—James M Bean—0O P Bessey—D I Biiss—C Brown 
t Bent—E C Bass—J E Budden—A G Button—H P 
Blood Bannister—O M Cousens—Hi A ¢ ‘utting—C W 
Colby—B A Chase—M B ¢ ‘unnuings—G M Caryenter, jr 
—J Cummings—J H Cooley—F A Clapp—C E Davison 
—E F Duren—L Damon—H © Davis—J T Edwards—W 
Emerson—4 Elliott—J M Emery—J A Foster—C Fair- 
banks—C O Files—F Fiske—C P” Flanders—N Fiske—E 
P Gerould—J B Gould—L E Gordon—E Goodenough— 
W P Hyde—W G Hancock—W M Habbard—J E Haw- 
kins—L Hiti—T J Hodgkins—A F Herrick—C Holman 
—J H Hall—R H Harlow—J M House—Silas Howes—E 
Hamlen—J F Hutehfas—C B Jordan—J H James—A 
Jackson—W J Kidd ag * _L Kelsey—O M Kittridge—N 
Kidder—C A a N Knight—D K Luecas—D P 
2—J Li N M Learned—C 8 Macreading— 
devilie—N ae Martin—N W Miller—R F Macy 
H H Otis—N P Philbrook—E F Pitcher—J A 
ngton—O Perry—O H Perry—A L Pratt—F H Put- 
sadohe Petersoun—C E Parker—C W Preston—E 
Pettengill—John I Perry—W L Smith—J P sSibley—G 
L Sleeper—H A Spencer—J A Sherburne, G De B Stod- 
dard—R S Stubbs—J M Spurr—S 8 Strout—A Seribner— 
E J Smith—C H Smith—S Tupper—W B Toulmin—E W 
Virgin—D Waterman—H D West—G 8 Westgate—W 
Wilkie—G Whittaker—A Woodward—G W Wilder—W 
L. Wilder—J W Willett—G Wingate—A D Witham—A 


Young. 
J. ?. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
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MARRIAGES. 

In this city, Feb. 2, by Rev. . Hall, Mr. Sylvester 
S. Burleigh, of Brookline, to Niles Abbie E. Locke, of 
East Boston. 
Feb. 5, by Rev. J. L. Hanaford, Capt. domes Snow, of 
Harwich, to Miss Lorie H. Sears, of Bosto 
In Charlestown, Jan, 29, by Rev.C.N. Smith, Chauncy 
L. Shaw, of Truxton. N. Y., to Miss 7 H. Cannon, 
daughter of Watson © ANNON, es4.. 0 of ¢ 

In_ Cochituate, Feb, 5, by Rev. L. P. Frost, Charles 
B. Buttertield, 2 of } Cochinnate, to Miss Caroline 

a 


D. Fairbanks, of tick . 
. by Rev. F. Farber, Linus E. 

















In Easthampton, Feb. 1 
Burt to Miss Hattie z. Mather. 

ln Clinton, Feb. 2, ev. L. Wentworth, Simon FE. 
patores, of C Setce, te to Miss Mary H. Dawin, of Fair- 


In New Bedford, Jan. 12, by Rey. L. B. Bates, Simeon 
F. Dean to Emily York; Jan, 14, aoe Huddie to 
Emma Raymond; Jan. 26, Robert W. Pease to Hannah 
M. Washburn. 

In Plymouth, Jan. 16, by Rev. H. TH. Martin, Seth 
Burgess to Miss Sarah H. Warren; Jan. 2, Edwi win 
Ripley, “4 Abington, to Miss Olivia Ripley, Ft 
Jan yinslow Burgess, of Plymow 
Ellen C. Babbitt, of Falmouth; Feb. I, Amos Goodwin 
to Mrs. Ruth Webster. 

In Provincetown, Jan. 2, by Rev. George M. Hamlen, 

Frank Enos to Miss Mary Amelia. 

In Bowdoinham, Me., Jan. 25, by Rev. 11. B. Mitchell, 

Alexander Young, of New Portland, to Miss Nettle A. 

Graves, of Topsham. 

In Denmark, Me., Jan. 1, by Rey. H. Chase, Osear E. 

Lowell to Miss Sarah P. Smith. 

In Camden, Jan. 15, by Rev. George Herrick, Daniel 

McLennan to Mrs, Sarah M. Prince 

a Mount Vernon, Me., Feb. 3, by James F. Blunt, 
> oa R. Rundlette to Miss Mary E. Brown. 

n Cape Porpolse, by Rev. J. E. Budden. George TH. 
Chiek to Miss Georgie Smith, of Kennebunkport. 

In Hopkinton, R. 1., Jan, 19, by Rev. 8. Austen, Geo, 
Hl. Lewis to Miss Carrie E. Nichols, 
In Burriliville, R. L., Feb. 1, by Rev. A. A. Presbrey, 

muel Cogswell to Miss Emily A. Potter, both ot 
Daysville, Conn.; same day, bert F. Sheldon, of 
Putnam, Conn., to Mrs. Nancy M. Bosworth, of East- 
a Conn. 

In Portiand, Conn., Feb. 2, by Rev. W. 0. Cady, 
Joseph Read to Miss Carrie M. Mehaffey. 

In South Manchester, Conn,, Jan, 1, by Rev. EF. B. 
Bradford, Francis Griswold to Miss Emeline M. 
Keeney; Jan. 30, Osear Spicer, of Coventry, to Miss 
Julia BE: Keeney, of pponenester, 

In Alexandria, N. H., Feb. 2. Wy Rev. J. Thurston, 
Henry I. Pattee to Miss Ellen P. age 

In London, N. H., Jan, 29, by Rev. J. Mowry Bean, 


, Joseph Hall to Mira E. Lang, both of Groton 
that the full Mey which “y hay A ow 1 In W ilten, Saratoga : County, N. Y.. "Sb Rev 
proposed to sell at the original price o and st. Hillman, James E. Bennett, of Northumberland, 


to Miss Mary J. Creal, of W ilton. 





DEATHS. 

‘In Somerville, Jan. 29, Hattie Baker, youngest child 
of W. H. and Célia G. Parmenter, aged 15 months. 
In Lynn, Jan. 18, Mrs. Martha Hacker, aged 61; Jan. 
. a8 Eliza Foster Hacker, aged 23,—widew and 
daughter of the late Isaiah Hacker. 
In Westborough, Jan, 28, Flora Louise, daughter of 
Bed L. and Mary M. Mitchell, aged 11 months and 
days. 
In Holmes Hole, Jan. 6, very suddenly, Thomas If, 
Smith, aged Sl years. Father Smith had been a mem- 
ber of the M. E. ¢ ‘hureh in this place for many peas. 
Before his conversion he was very much o —— 
religion, but when converted he engaged heartily in the 
service of God. He was always ready to give for the 
church according as God had blessed him, It was said 
coucerning hin, "bs one who had known him for many 
years, that when Bro. Smith was converted his purse 
was converted, the last class held at his home a 
short time before ‘e died, he said, “ I want to get well 
out of this world.” We believe his desire was gratified, 
for he died b trnating in Him whom he had served for 
many year 

In *fopsficld, Me., Jan. 16, Mary E., wife of Eben F. 
Crabtree, aged 26. When 17 years of age she gave her 
heart to God, and for nine years she had been a consist- 
ent member of the M. E. Church. For four years she 
had been a great sufferer, consumption preying upon 
her. In her last sickness she was very pa’ ient and telt 
wililug for God's will to be done, hile we watched 
her expiring moments we felt to say, O may we live the 
life of the righteous, that our death may be like theirs. 

In Bartlett, N. H., Jan. Lydia, wife of James 
Wentworth, esq., aged 55 yea . Taal 10months. Twenty. 
minutes before she was dead she was in the loom 
weaving. Sister W. has been a professor of religion 
for twenty-five years. She has been a faithful wife, a 
devoted mother and a kind neighbor. Her lore we 
shall all deeply feel. 


Correction—January 2: Clara J. Boardman died ig 
Lawrence, Miss s., in place of Mansfield as stated, 
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THE MARKETS. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb 5, 1868, 

Catile, 44; Sheep and Lambs, 9073; Swine, —; num- 

ber of Western Cattle, 693; Eastern © attle, 358; Work- 

ing Oxen and Northern © attle, 393; Cattle leftover from 


last week, . 
PRICES. “Beef Cattle—Extra, $13.50 @ 14.0; first 
quality, $12.25 @ 15.00; second 1 quality, 11.00 @ 12.00; 
third quality, $4.00 @ 10.0 B 100 hs., (the total weight 
of Hides, Tallow and dressed Beet. 
oe s—9 @v, ca . for countr y. 
Tallow—6', @7 a 
Sheep Skins—$1.25 @ $1.50 each. 
M amb Skins—$1.% @ $1.50 each, 
Calf Skins—16 @ Ise. Lo 
The supply from the We st was mostly of an ordinary 
grade, there being a few ‘ood lots of Beeves among 
them, The trade was dull. The supply from Maine 
was large, but the quality not so good as that of last 
week. There was a few Extra Cattle in Market which 
were fatted in this State, and sold for a trifle over Me. 
¢ ®. Prices are not much different from these of last 
ee 


, Batre, $85 @ 110; Ordinary, $60 
53 B head. The price of Mileh 
tiher on the fancy of the purchaser. 





——— 













Cows—Prices ; 
we 


‘There been anany Extra Cows in Market of 
late, and t emand has not been very active. 

Working Ocen— There ts a & poet supply in Market, 
but not avery active demand for them. Holders are 


asking from $150 to $310 ® pair. 

Sheep and Lambs—There 1s a larger supply in Market 
but not much difference in prices from those of last 
week, There were a great many good lots of Sheep. 
We quote sales at 4,5, 539, 6,7, 744. and 8‘, cents ® 
th: at $3.25, $7.37, and $5.50 @ head. "Anost of the Week 
ern Sheep were taken at a commission, 


RETAIL PRICE. 
INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 






PROVISIONS. |Sweet Potatoes, pk, @1 00 
|Do. Bermuda, B, @ 
Beet, fresh, 12 @ 38 ‘Tomatoes, can, @ » 
~ salted, 12 @ WB |Lettuce, Wwe 
“ smoked, 2 @ #0 |Mar. Squashes,h, @ 5 
Pork, fresh, 12 @ 1B Hubbard, do, @ 6 
salted, 12 @ HM Carrots, P pk, @ Bb 
Ilams, Boston, 5b @ 16 jeans, white, 
Lard, N@H | ® _ Xs 10@125 
Lamb, @ B, Riy@ Ww _— es, P gal, We 75 
Veal, WwW @ Bb | 
Mutton, 8 @ Bb FRUIT. 
Butter, lump, 390 @ 42 \Chestnuts, Pat, *@ » 
‘Tub, best, 42 @ # Cranberries, bu, 3 00@4 00 
2d qual, 2 @ % Dried Apples, ka M 
Cheese, Ww @ W Apples, pk, h@ 7 
Eggs, doz, 40 Peaches, in cans, H@ W 
\Oranges, “ae ana, 
POULTRY. OZ, AGA 00 
Roast’g Pigs, 150 @3 00 ‘Oranges, Westine. 
Chickens, b, = 25 @ 30 | Pdoz, B® W 


Old Fowls,®, 2 @ 2% |Lemons, @doz, B@ Ww 

Turkeys, ® Db, 2 @ 3 Grapes, 

Ducks, yng, pr, 150@200 (Bik Hamburg, B, 75@1 25 
@ 75 

Txa@1 00 


Geese, yng.each 200@3 00 Malaga, & b, 
— per doz, 3 00@400 [Pears, table, doz, 75@1 50 


Geese, wild, 100@150 |Pears, gos 


artridges, each 30@ 40 Catawba Grapes, b6@ WD 

Rabbits each, wWw@ Wb 
| HAY. 
VEGETABLES \Country Hay, 

Potatoes, pk, w@ 4 | 100 bbs, 13@1. 1) 
Beets, pk $ 87 Eastern pre ——, 
Onions, pk, 7x@1 ton, 28 wo 
Celery, lh@ 1 m 4, — 
‘Turntps, pk, @D \|@a 100 bs, 1%@1 35 


Cauliflowers, ea, B@ W 





Money—The money market is in a very sluggish con- 
dition, with no immediate signs of an increase in ac- 
tivity, Substantial mercantile paper is very scarce, and 
the makers of prime notes, in the present condition of 
the market, are able to obtain money almost on their 
own terms, The banks are generally charging their 
customers from 6 to 6), ®@ cent. for discounts of good 
paper, getting 7 ® cent. when they can, but, where the 
character of the paper warrants, coming down grace- 
fully to 6'¢ @ 6 ® cent., and In occasional instances to 5 
7 cent. 

Cotton—The market is firm but has not been active; 
prices have advanced this week about yc Pb. We 
quote ordinary at 16), @ 163,¢; good ordinary at 174 @ 
liye; low middling, 1844 @ 18\c; middling, 19y @ 19%; 
good middling, 2le @ &. The stock here is small. 

Flour—We quote Western superfine at $8.75 @ $9.25; 
common extras $10 @ $11; medium do. $11 @ 12; good 
and choice Ohio, Indiana aud Genesee, $13.50 @ 14.50; 
Illinois and Southern Ohio, $14.00 @ 15.50; St. Louis 
gxood and choice, $14.00 @ 17.00; Michigan white wheat, 
$14.00 @ 14.0. 

Sugar—The market is very firm, and prices have im- 
proved, The stock here is very small. The sales of the 
week have been 1015 boxes No, 11 to 20 at 1234 @ 153ge¢; 
300 hhds good refining at lc; 45 hhds grocery at 1244e; 
380 hhds on private terms; 160 hhds Surinam at 11%jc P 
®. Refined Sugars are selling at 164 @ 167%j{c for 
crushed, powdered and granulated, and 4 @ lée for 
coffee crushed, 


_____ CHURCH REGISTER. __ 


HERALD CALENDAR, 
Ministerial Association, at Pawtucket, R. L., Feb, 17-19. 
Readfield Dist. Conf., at Livermore Falls, Mar, 9-10, 
Ministerial Association, at Milltown, Me., Mar. 10-12, 
Preachers’ Lyceum, at Kendall's Mills, Me., March 31, 
April 1. 

EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
BUCKSPORT, ME.—The $ ge 8S of 
opens Monday, one 4 5. 

Send for cireuten, 


cording to room selected, 
JAMES B. st : aaa Svtnatenl. 
Jan. 30, 1868, Feb 














pang 





MAINE CONFERENCE MINUTES. ContTrisv- 
TIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL PuRPOsES.—In comparing 
my record of montes received for Educational Purpos- 
es, with the report contained in the minutes of 1867, I 
find that in the latter, the following churches have no 
credit, viz: 

Pine St. (Portland), 


$7 00 Fryeburg & Lovell, $1000 
Cape E. Ferry, ) 


500 Wesley Ch. (Bath), 1925 


Succarappa, 3 ei ae ermore, 500 
Kitt - WN . Augusta & Sydney, 200 
South ‘ht liot, Fd Manchester, 700 

o . Waterville, 500 
Maryland Ridge, 2 io AL. & North, 400 
Newfield, 1) Winthrop, 10 00 


Had the columns in the Minutes been properly cast, 
and the above sums added, it would be seen that our 
contributions for this cause exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year; instea! of, a5 now Is the case, an apparent 
falling off of more than r cent. 

The contributions from Chestnut Street and Con- 
gress Street, Portland, and a part of that from Gardi- 
ner, did not come into my hands; the whole amount 
received by me was $115.15, for which sum I hold the 
receipt of the Committee on Edacation. 

did not devolve on me to furnish a report for the 
Minutes: nor do I know through what agency the 
oulssions occurred; perhaps, through the neglect of the 
several pores, to report to the Statistical Secretary. 

PARKER am Fi nenatal Secretary 
Winthrop, Me, Feb aine Conference. 


LAY DELEGATES FROM WORCESTER DIS- 
TRICT.—+). H. Perry, Visreoeiers Euamee, Holden, sub- 
stitute. Dr. A. B. Taft, v7 re C, Marsh, sub- 
stitute. George Ls wk, ra. Jacobs, substi- 
tute. A. inch, Winehendon: N. Hayden, Ashburn- 
Sessions, Broookfield; C. A. 

AMASA DAVIS, Seeretary. 


ham, substitute. 0. 
Brewster, substitute. 
Dudiey, Feb, 3, 1883, 





Z1 ION'S TITERALD. 





NEW MPSHIRE CONFERENCE CENTERARY 
CONTRI aS jete et A word to the Preachers, to be read 
and pondered.—Brethren: A large portion of the Cen- 
tenary offerings of preachers and people remain un- 


paid, and are either in presory notes of hand payable 
on demand or on short time, and will soon due, or 
are yet mong | subscriptions. Allow me to suggest that in 
either case they require attention. They were given 
no doubt in good faith, and in good faith they should be 
paid, Invested, and their proceeds be faithfully Peery 
to the several objects for which they were contributed. 
It will be impossible for the Treasurer of the Trustees 
to look after these notes and subscriptions efficiently, 
and unless you give your attetion to this subject 
promptly and see to their collection, we shall suffer the 
consequences of our neglect in the future, Forty years’ 
experience in such matters induces me to sound the 
note of warning. If these notes and subscriptions are 
allowed to remain unpaid for a series of years, it is 
morally certain that a large per centage of them will 
be a total loss, The sooner they can be collected and 
yermantly Invested, the better for all concerned. The 
nterest should be collected in all cases, and the prinei- 
pal whenever due, as soon as possible, Let us make 
the most of our small Centenary offerings by securing 
what is pledged, wae the least delay. 

ScorT, Treasurer of the Trustees. 


EK. 
Salem Depot, N. ‘i Jan. 2. 


DEDICATION,—The Methodist Episcopal Church 
recently erected in Cochituate, will be dedicated to 
the service of God, on Thursday, 20th inst. Sermon by 
Rey. J. A. M. Chapman, of Boston. Services commence 
at 2°; o'clock, Services in the evening, when ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Dr. Thayer, Brethren 
Gould, Leonard, and others. Trains leave Boston for 
way stations and Natick at 1.15. Return at 5.2 
7.0. Free conveyance from Natick to Cochitua 
back. Persons coming In-the cars and desiring con- 
veyance from Natick are requested to notify Charles 
R. Damon, Cochituate. L. P. Frost. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

New KIND OF AkM.—We notice travellers are 
carrying a new arm (for self defense). It consists of a 
ee at Be package, is always ready for use, and is labeled, J. 
Poland's Humor Doctor. A Sure cure for Serofula 


aa all diseases of the blood. Put up in large bottles. 
feb. Ws 



















BATCHELOR’s Harr Dye.—This splendid Hair Dye 
is the best in the world. The only (rue and perfect Dye 
—Harwiless, Reliable, Instantaneous. No disapoint- 
ment. No rediculous tints. Natural Black or Brown. 
Remedies the ill effects of Bad Dyes, Invigorates the 
hair, leaving it == and beautiful. The genuine ts 
signed William A. Batchelor, All others are mere ini- 
tations, and should be avoided. Sold by all Dru wists 
and Perfumers, Factory 81 Barclay Street, New York. 

dan. % ecopit. 





Use Hvuu’s BAY Rum Soap, and none other. For 
sale by the principal Druggists. ly. May 1. 


Mrs. TEMPLE’S RENOVATING REMEDY. The great 
Purifier of the Age.—Composed wholly of roots, with- 
out any admixture of alcohol. Its invigorating effects 
are not followed by reaction, 

It cures Dyspepsia. 
It cures Consumption, 
It cures Sick Headache, 
It cures Rheumatism, 
It cures Serofula. 
It cures Every disease of the Blood. 

It wends it way at once into the blood, where the 
cause of the disease exists. and to the sufferer its purify- 
ing effect are eae. Send to the Agents, for one of 
a Temple's 

Price $1 pe r bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 

WEEKS & PORTER, 170 Washington Street, ps 

General Agents. 6s. t. 3, 


A CARD.—What is Tarranut’s Effervescent Seltzer 
Aperient, and what are its effects? These are questions 

which the great American public has a ie to ask, and 
it has also a right to expect acandid and satisfactory re- 
ply. The preparation is a and gentle saline cathar- 
tic, alterative and tonic, and is mos' mane. 
in the form of a snow-white powder, contain 
wondertul medical properties of the far-fames Sel ener 
Springs of Germany. 

Of its effects we would say that those who have tested 
the preparation are the best Judges; and they declare, 
over their own signatures, that the preparation will 
promptly relieve indigestion ; regulate the flow of bile; 
cures every species of headache; tranquilize the ner- 
vous system; refresh and invigorate the weak; mitigate 
the pangs of Rheumatism; neutralize acid in the Stom- 
ach; cleanse and tone the bowels; assist the failing 
ap] — cure the heartburn. 

you are a sufferer give this Remedy one trial, and 
it oe l convince you of the above facts 
i +0., Sole — New Y = Sate 
Sept. 19. 





by all Druggists. 


COLGATE & Co.'s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepar- 
ed by skilled workmen from the best materials, and are 
known as the STANDARD by dealers and consumers. 

Sold everywhere. ly. June. 5, 


G. W. Quapman & Co., Carpetings and General Com- 

mission Merchants and Manufacturers of Carpet Lining, 
ot Milk and 78 Govengtive Streets, Boston. Particular 
attention given to styles of Carpeting for Churches. 
Our friends and the public are Invited to call and ex- 
amine our stock. 6mos. Aug. 29. 


oO. S. CcrrreR & Co., 4% Hanover Street, are sell- 
ing Ladies’ Cloaks, Shawis, Balmorals, Thibets, Alpacas, 
+ ~~. ‘pene Cottons, ~~ at much reduced prices. 

an, 9 


Frsuer’s Coven Drops.—This certain and effectual 
eure for Coughs aud all diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, has been generally known throughout England 
for the last sixty years, and is warranted to cure, or the 
price will be pared by Gro. W. WAL 
LINGFORD, sredeon of the late Dr. Fisher. 

SON, SYMONDS & Co., Proprietors, Kennebunk, 
Maine. G.C. Goopwis & Co., ton Agents. 
Sold by all Druggists, 6mos. Oct. 3. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, Boston, Yo. 
48 Summer Street, corner of Arch.—This is the only 
Savings Bank in the Commonwealth that pays Interest 
on deposits for all full mouths they remain in bank. All 
deposits, with the interest accruing thereon, are guar. 
anteed to the depositor by a guarantee fund of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, 

RicuarD a President. 

ANSON J. STONE, Treasurer. dan. 16, 


Use RENNE's PAIN KILLING Mactc Om.—"“ It works 
likes a charm.” tf. July 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for e' box of THE MAG- 
1c CLEANSING CREAM, and don't be put off yg 
article except that which is manufactured by J.J » PIKE 
& ees Chelsea, Mass. Sample dozen $2.00, 


. y- 


E 





IN PREFERENCE TO ALL OTHER METHODS. 


ELL-I PORTED teachers invariab.y 

‘that Standard Work Richardson’s 

New Method, Complete in Every Department— 

Satisfactory in every particular, it only requires an ex- 

amination to convinee any one that LO other book ap- 

proaches it in excellence. Price $4.75. Mailed post- 
—— OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

Feb 6 277 WASHINGTON STREET. 








TEACHERS’ AID DRAWING CARDS, 
Y B. F. NUTTING. For schools, 


families, and private instruction. They are ina 


great measure goltscanbing. an is new, 
=. 3 - WHIPPL oboe Coruhtll. 
- aN Aa? iw ashington St St. 
B. NUPTING oF Summer St.4 


Feb 13 











WANTED, 
PRACTICAL TEACHER 


take a quarter interest in Ripley 
lege and be Vice President. 
MAN, D.D., POULTNEY, 


$100 A MONTH SALARY 
WILL BE PAID FOR AGENTS, male or 


female, in a new, pleasant, permanent busi- 
ness; fall particulars free by return mail, or —— re- 
tailing at $4.0 for 40 ets. A. D. BOWMAN & CO. 48 
Broad Street, New York. [4 lip out and return this 
notice.) Mt Feb 15 


WANTED, 200 CANVASSERS 


T’.O SELL BY SUBSCRIPTION 
great, rapid selling Book, 
WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CIVIL WAR, 
A RECORD OF HEROISM, PATRIOTISM & PATLENCE. 
The acknowledged Standard Work, prepared 
under the direction and approval of the United States 
Sanitary, the Western Sanitary, and the Christian Com- 
missions. By Dr. L. P. Brockett, the eminent 
Historian—Author of “History of the Civil War,” 
“Life and Times of Abraham Lincoln,” “Our Great 
Captains,” “The Camp, the Battle-field, and the Hos- 
Assisted by Mrs. MARY C. VAUGHAN, 


who will 

Female Col- 

‘eneneres EV. J. NEW- 
Bt Feb 13 








the 


pital,” ete., ete. 


with an introduction by Henny W. BELLOWS, D.D.. 
President of the U. 8. Sanitary ¢ ~<—<_ 4 It con- 
tains Two Hundred Bi phical Sketches, 


(being about One Hundred and Sixty more than in any 
similar work, with more illustrations and nearly fifty 
per cent more reading matter,) —- with briet 
notices of Four Hundred others; while a just 
tribute is paid to the thousands of nameless Heroines 
who, like Florence Nightingale, toiled, sacrificing time. 
wealth and health—often life—to give aid and relief to 
our brave and suffering soldiers. Deeds of Territory 
issued, guaranteeing exclusive right of sale. 

Apply personally or address 

t. H. CURRAN, Publisher, 
48 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 





Feb B tf 


MEDICAL HYDROKONIA, 
T COSTS NOTHING to learn the mean- 


ing of this mystical word, and its aptness to the 
rational treatment of that Catarrhal condition of the 
throat and facial cavities which ix so universally the 
prelude to Consumption. 

Witrnout EXpENsk, it may be easily ascertained 
whether the treatment termed Medical Hydrokonia ts, 
oris not, what is claimed for it, by obtaining the address 
and calling upon the class of persons in this city who 
know, and will speak of it as they have found it. 

FREE OF CHARGE. All persons afflicted with Ca- 
tarrhal disease, and who know from experience the 
utter fallacy of the common modes of treatment, are 
respectfully invited to eramine and (est the treatment 
in question, and from personal observation judge of its 
merits for themselves. 

DR. S. CLESSON PRATT, 
No. 129 Tremont, corner of Winter Street, 
BOSTON, 


Reception Room, No. 1, First flight. St  Febls 





ASBURY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital $150,000, in shares of $100 each. 


—— 


HIS COMPANY is in process of formation 
in the City of New York, in accordance with the 
laws of the State. 


As its title indicates, it is designed to meet the want 
which has been so long felt in the Methodist Episcopa’ 
Church, by members of which it will be conducted, and 
in which its agencies and its business will be chiefly 
sought. So far asthe project has been made known it 
is cordially recetved, and no doubt is entertained that it 
wil prove a great success, 

It is intended to transact business on the most ap- 
proved plans, embracing Life Insurance in all the form: 
in present use, making all policies non-forfeitable, and 
at rates the most favorable to insurers. It is hoped to 
promote the more general adoption by our congrega- 
tions of the Insuranee of the lives of their pastors for 
the security of their families, 

The Prospectus setting out more fully the nature ot 
the proposed Company may be obtained on application 
at the office of Z1oN’s HERALD, Boston, 

For the purpose of extending the benefits of th 
Company as widely as possible, opportunity is given 
for Subscriptions to the’Stock throughout the country 
in whatever sums, large or small, may be desired, 

Sub icriptions may be sent to Messrs. Riaas & Co., 


Bankers, 56 Wall Street, New York, 
Corporators. 
A. V. STOUT, DANIEL DREW, 


JOHN ELLLOTT, 
JOHN McCLINTOCK 
JAMES BISHOP, 
D. L. ROSS, 
Ee. L. FANCHER, 
DANIEL CURRY, B. F. MANLERRE, 
JOHN B. DICKINSON, CHRISTOPHER MEYET, 
FLETCHER HARPER. 
Feb 2t 


CHOICE GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
B.K. BLISS & SON, 
IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 


Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 

Nos. 44 Park Row and Vl Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
(Late Office of the American Agrieculturist), 
ALSO, 231 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
j YOULD invite attention to the fourteenth 

edition of their CELEBRATED SEED CATALOGUE 
AND AMATEURS’ GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND KiTcH- 


EN GARDEN, just published, It contains 12 pages 
of closely printed matter, beautifully Ulustrated with 


LEMUEL BANGS, 
THOMAS CARLTON, 
HENRY J. BAKER, 
GEO, R. CROOKS, 
OLIVER HOYT, 





upwards of Que Hundred Engravings, and a Descriptive P 


List of upwards of 2.00 varicties of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, and 150 varieties of French H oo 
Gladiolus and other Summer Flowering Bulbs; a 

list of the most select varieties of Small Fruits, hedding 
eye ete., ete., with explicit directions for their cal: 
ture, and much other useful information upon the sub- 





ject of yer nerally. RK — adress 
post-paid to all applicants enclosing 2% cents, ress 
as above, = B. K. BLISS 


Feb bs P2t Box 6,712, P. O., SY. 





WILLOW PARK FEMALE COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE, 
WESTBOROUGH, Mass. 

DE, J. H. HERO, . Proprietor; Prof. 

Albert B. Watkins, A.M., Principal; Mrs. A.B. 
Watkins, Assistant Principal. Physical Exercise a 
prominent feature, First term has opened most en- 
couragingly. Spring term commences Monda 
Ly 9% Address for circular as above. =, J. i 

St Feb lL; 


CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS ! 
NEVER CURED! REASON WHY! 
"TUESE fatal diseases, the parhnts of con- 


sumption, are always combined with scrofula’ 
The false pretenders, with their snuffs. troches and in- 
halations, impart only temporary relief, leaving the dir - 
eases untouched, They have no remedy for catarrh 
and scrofula combined, and have never effected one 
cure, The only positive remedies are nature's sove reign 
remedies from plants, which I have discovered after 
sixty years’ study, and which eradicate these diseases 
forever. Explanatory circular, one stamp. Treatise, 
2% cents, WM. R. PRINC 
Linnean Nurseries, 

Flushing, New York. 





Feb 15 It 


PRICE ADVANCED----PAR AND INTEREST. 


THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RBAILROAD, 


THE BEST AND PRINCIPAL PORTION OF THE 





National Trunk Line Across the Continent, 
S BEING RAPIDLY CARRIED FOR- 


WARD by an unprecedented working force; ant 
itis reason»bly c rtain that the CONTINUOUS OVERLAND 
RAILROAD CONNECTION FROM NEW \4¢ RK TO SAN 
FRANCISCO WILL BE MADE IN 1870, 

The United States Government furnishes, upon a 
subordinate and contingent lien, half the means for 
constructing the Main Stem Line; and besides an ab- 
solute grant of 12,800 acres of valuable ,ablic lands 
per mile, the Central Pacific. Railroad Cumpany have 
received from California sources, donations and con- 
cessions worth more than $3,000,000. The available 
resources of this Company are therefore abundant for 
the purpose, amounting to $77,000,000 on the first 726 
miles of the Line, including Loans secured by a First 
Mortgage upon the whole property, to the same 
unount only as the U. 8. Subsidy Bonds. 

The results already attained, although under com- 
paratively unfavorable circumstances, afford substan- 
tial ground for believing the CENTRAL PACIFIC 
to be the 


Most Favored, Productive and Valuable 
Railroad Enterprise in the Country. 

In consequence of the large and rapidly increasing 
lemand., the price of these Bonds has been advanced, 
md the Company are now offering for sale a limited 
umount of their 


First Mortgage Six Per Cent Bonds, 
Principal and Interest Payable in Gold Coin, 
in sums of $1,000 each, at par and accrued Interest from 
January Ist, in currency. 

These Bonds, it is believed, possess the elements % 
safety, reliability and profit, in a greater degree than 
wy other class of Corporate Securities now offered 
und are therefore very desirable for steady invest- 
nents of surplus capital. 

Investors will bear in mind the following advantages. 

I. They are the first mortgage on one of the most 
valuable and productive lines of railroad in the world. 

Il. The actual earnings from local business in 1847 
were more than four times the annual interest engage- 
nents, 

Ill. The hard part of the work Is now done, and the 
»vrospects of rapid completion are favorable. 

IV. The Company have liberal subsidies, which enable 
them to prosecute the work with great vigor. 

V. The management has been exceedingly prudent 
und frugal. 

VI. There is already a large and growing settlement 
om the completed and graded line. 

VIL. The lands promise to be of Immense value, 
17,038 acres have been already sold, 

VIII. Both principal and interest are explicitly made 
payable in gold coin. 

TX. Both the aggregate amount of issne and their 
standing in Europe will insure for them continued aec- 
tivity and a high rank among standard securities. 

At this time they yield nearly 


Nine per Cent. upon the Investment. 

Holders of Government Securities have an opportu- 
iulty of exchanging them for Central Pacific Bonds, 
rearing an equal rate of interest, with the principal 
wundantly secured, and of realizing a profit uf ten to 
ifteen per cent. in addition, 

Orders sent with the funds through responsible Banks 
or Express Companies will receive prompt attention. 
Bonds sent by return Express, to any address In the 
United States at our cost. Information, Descriptive 
?amphiets, Maps, &c., furnished on application at the 
fice of the Railroad Company, 

No. 54 William Street, 
and of 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, and 
Financial Agents of the C. P. R. R. Co., 
No. 5 NASSAU St., New YORK, 


For sale in Boston of 
BREWSTER, SWeer & Co., 40 State Street, 
Tower, GIpDINGs & TORREY, 
Foote & WALKER, 
Funt, Peanopy & Co., 
Foo, Brotner & BATES, 
SPENCER, VILA & Co., 
MATTHEW BoLies & Co., 
B. W. GILBERT, 
Duper, Beck & SAYLR®, 
STONE & DOWNER, 
E. L. Day & Co., 
C, D. HeALp & T. H. PEnktxs, 
ELIOT NATIONAL BANK, 
Who are prepared to furnish all desired Information, 
Feb 6 P St 


$200 PER MONTH SURE, 
AXD3Q MONEY REQUIRED IN. AD- 


its wanted everywhere to sell our 
Patent ANCE. Ae Sfetalte Clothes Lines. Send for 
clreular. Address, The American Wire Co., 162 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, I iL 
Feb é Pm 





